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Outstanding among the clinical advantages of this water- 
in-oil emulsion as a first-aid application to affected areas 


are the following: 


First—Foille may be applied im- 
mediately without debridement. 
Second—Foille quickly controls 
pain. 

Third—Foille, unlike tanning 
methods, does not rigidly seal 
over burned areas. 


Fourth—Foille allows needed sup- 
puration or sloughing to proceed 
without interference. Free move- 
ment is afforded; there is less 
danger of contracture; the pa- 
tient is more comfortable; heal- 
ing is accelerated. 


Because of day-to-day performance in military, civilianand 
hospital practices, there is a steadily growing demand for 


In 2-0z., 4-0z., pints, quarts, gallons, 5-gallon bottles. 
Distributed through Surgical Supply Houses, Wholesale 
Druggists, Pharmacists and First Aid Suppliers. 








Special Package of Foille in Gelatin Tubules. Designed for 
physician to carry for emergency use in treatment of small-area 
burns, furnished complimentary. Write for this and full litera- 
ture. Additional free clinical product available upon request. 








CARBISULPHOIL COMPANY 


3118 Swiss Avenue « Dallas, Texas, U.S. A. 


CHICAGO « NEW YORK « LOS ANGELES « BIRMINGHAM 
























@ Colorful? Yes! Singly or in combination, Edelweiss 
Gelatine Desserts are gay and attractive. The fifteen 
exquisite flavors offer the extraordinary advantage of 
variety with uniformly delightful results. And such un- 
usual flavors—for instance, banana, apricot, ginger ale 
and mint. What palate-tempting delicacies can you con- 
coors eerers jure up with these. Profitable? Decidedly! 


The low cost per serving means a most 
satisfactory margin for you. 
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SEXTON FINE QUALITY FOODS 
FOR RESTRICTED DIETS 


All packed without sugar or seasoning. FRUITS packed 
in the NATURAL JUICE of the FRUIT. 
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TO MINIMIZE 
POSTOPERATIVE DISTRESS 











Te routine use of Prostigmin Methylsulfate ‘Roche,’ 1:4000 provides 










a convenient and effective means of preventing postoperative abdominal distention and 


urinary retention. Since many hospital staffs have been drastically reduced, every precaution 





which can be taken to obviate troublesome postoperative procedures is of major importance. 
Any measure that affords smoother convalescence for the patient and reduces the work of the 
staff, is a doubly valuable expedient. To minimize discomfort due to abdominal or bladder 
atony inject 1 cc of Prostigmin (1:4000 solution) intramuscularly immediately after opera- 
tion. Follow with 5 similar 1-cc injections at 2-hour intervals. Additional injections may be 


given if necessary. HorrMANN- La Rocue, Inc. - Rocne Park » NurLey » NEw JERSEY. } 
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ETHYL CHLORIDE 
U.S.P. 


Recognized for over forty years as a high 
grade, chemically pure product, prepared 
especially for anesthesia. It is stable and 
is guaranteed to retain its purity and re- 
main unchanged indefinitely. Gebauer’'s 
Ethyl Chloride U.S.P. is now also available 
in Dispenseal Bottles with automatic 
closures in the following sizes: 4 fl. oz. 
(108 gms), 3 fl. oz. (81 gms), 2 fl. oz. (54 
gms), 1 fl. oz. (27 gms). Fine, medium and 
coarse sprays. Gebauer’s Ethyl Chloride 
in the well-known metal tube is supplied 
in the following sizes: 40 gms metal tube 
with regulating spray. 100 gms metal 
tube with regulating spray. 


Literature on request. 


The GEBAUER CHEMICAL CO. 


IN THE NEW 
DISPENSEAL BOTTLE 
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1. vat Prometheus Food Conveyor 
is the result of sound engineering 
research, years of knowing just what 
kind of performance should be ex- 
pected. 


2. Rugged construction, years of sat- 
isfactory service from every con- 
veyor is assured. 

3. Wide variety of models. Regard- 
less of your requirements—there is 
a Prometheus conveyor to meet 
your needs actinily, efficiently 
and economically. 


Write for conveyor literature 
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QUALITY 


means 
- HORLICK’S 


_ Hospitals strive to establish and maintain 
|a reputation for quality service. 


HORLICK’S 


| the original malted milk 





or MILLRACE | 


HROUGH the cutting edge 4% 
Ter his surgical blade must 4° 
flow all the operator's skill— 
either with bottleneck diffi- 7 
‘culty... or with the freedom © 
7! and controlled power of a — 
© millrace. 


Crescent blades help the 
_ operator to transmit high sur- 
ical potential into brilliant 
surgical achievement, be- 
cause they feature an extra 
degree of sharpness, rigidity, 
and balance—built-in quali- 
ties, which permit the sur- 
“geon's mind to “race” ahead 
with sure confidence in his 
f hand's ability to keep unfal- 
; tering pace. 

























has long maintained high quality standards: 









@ Delicious 


e Nutritious 










e Easily digested 









| Doctors recommend it for their patients in 





Malnutrition 







Convalescence 





You can provide these 
igh-quality blades for your 
surgical staff without toning, 
your budget, since Cc 2 
blades are considera 
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Pre- and post-operative care 






Growing children and the aged 
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The Complete Malted Milk— 
Not Just a Malt Flavoring for Milk 


Write for “Basic Nutrition” booklet 
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As any doctor or hospital technician knoyg ; 


Here’s WHY TH E SIMPLE- simpler the apparatus for intravenous injeg! 
the safer it is in use. Cutter Saftiflasks do yJ 
TO-USE SAFTIFLASK MEANS with involved procedure. There are no loose ved 


to wash, sterilize and assemble. And no gadgu 


GREATER SAFETY eee attach. Just plug in your injection tubing, 
























..-.- AND HERE’S WHY CUTTER 
SOLUTIONS THEMSELVES CAN BE 
TRUSTED... 

Prepared in a biological laboratory—one of America’s 
oldest — Cutter Solutions are tested as meticulously 
as biologicals. Tested chemically, bacteriologically. 
physiologically. Each lot is proven safe before admin- 
istration. Specification of Cutter Solutions “in Safti- 
flasks” protects doctor and hospital, and provides 


smooth reaction-free infusions. 


CUTTER LABORATORIES © BERKELEY * CHICAGO © NEW YORI 
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Those old shaving cream or tooth paste 
tubes you had so much trouble remem- 
bering to take with you when needing a 
fresh supply, may at this moment be flying 
over North Africa, France or even Ger- 
many. The Tin Salvage institute reports 
that more than 2,300,000 pounds of col- 
lapsible tin tubes were collected up to 
January 1, 1943. From these, 680,000 
pounds of tin were reclaimed, in addition 
to a sizable quantity of lead and alumi- 


num. e e 


Among the problems with which the 
Naval Medical Research institute is en- 
gaged is a quick method by which sea- 
water can be made drinkable. A number 
of means are being investigated and it is 
gratifying to know that definite progress 
has been made. In the meantime, life-rafts 
and life-boats are being equipped with 
apparatus for fishing and instructions for 
obtaining fresh water from raw fish. 


Normal children who turn to crime 
are far more successful at it than sub- 
normal types, according to studies in 
Ohio juvenile courts. One hundred nor- 
mal boys stole property valued at $158,- 
000, while one hundred mentally in- 
ferior boys got away with $860 worth. 


A physician is credited with the waves of 
hysteria engulfing Salem, Massachusetts, and 
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resulting in the witchcraft scare in 1692. Dr. 
Griggs, the local physician, finding himself 
unable to account for the fainting ailments 
afflicting several girls in the town, suggested 
witchcraft to the local pastor. The latter glori- 
fied in this opportunity to put the devil to 
rout, and before the populace had calmed 
down, 20 people had been hanged for witch- 


craft. ~ " 


How to get out of jail legally and right- 
fully is demonstrated by an artist serving 
a life term in San Quentin Prison. He 
developed a valuable camouflage technique 
and the Army had to ask for his release 
in order to get the process and make use 
of his talents in the war effort. The artist 
was imprisoned for slaying his wife and 
sister-in-law in a fit of drunken rage. 

+ e 

We have always thought one of the 
greatest of evils we knew was the fear of 
other animals which is so often instilled 
in children and to such an extent, that 
even as adults they cannot overcome it. 
The worst of these to us is the violent dis- 
like and terror many people experience 
in the presence of insects and reptiles, and 
in the cruelty people so often practice 
upon them. Such fears are doubly unrea- 
sonable and inexcusable in a temperate 
climate like the United States where so 
few really harmful animals exist. There 
are only four species of snakes in the 
United States that are poisonous and these 
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are timid creatures that would seldom 
attack without provocation. There are 
only two dangerous spiders and their 
venom is seldom fatal or even painful to 
man. Actually snakes, spiders and other 
feared animals do a great deal more good 
than harm for they destroy a multitude of 
familiar, therefore tolerated, species which 
are decidedly dangerous to human health. 
Most snakes dote on rats and other rodents 
which carry many human diseases and 
spiders are efficient and ardent destroyers 
of flies, mosquitoes and other insect pests. 
e e 


If results of the last war are any indication, 
brain wounds during the current conflict will 
result, to the extent of 15% or more, in epi- 
lepsy. Probably the number will be greater 
since modern drugs and surgery will save 
many wounded who would have died in World 
War I. It is unfortunate that society is prone 
to look upon epileptics as being incapable. 
Actually two out of three people afflicted with 
this condition are fully capable of doing 
useful war work and being of service. 

e 6 


Did you grouch and growl because 
you had to shovel your sidewalk or 
wade to work through drifts of snow? 
Be thankful instead, for snow is an in- 
gredient of victory. A winter of heavy 
snowfall usually means bumper crops 
of farm produce the following summer, 
for snow is one of the major sources of 
subsoil water. This is the below-plow- 
level moisture reserve upon which trees 
and bushes depend, and which enables 
them to hold back soil erosion and re- 
tain water for shallower-rooted plant 
life. 


Contrary to popular belief that the half- 
caste inherits all of the bad and none of 
the good from the parents, a well-known 
American psychiatrist claims that hybrid- 
ization is of benefit. Among the inhabi- 
tants of New Zealand are many Maori- 
White unions. Physically and culturally 
the hybrids combine the best features of 
both ethnic groups. These hybrids have 
shown themselves capable in every way 
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and one has actually been Prime Minister 
of New Zealand. 

Hawaii is another region where there 
are literally hundreds of varieties of mixed 
bloods. The descendants of these mixed 
Hawaiian unions are usually superior to 
their Hawaiian ancestry and in some ways 
to their non-Hawaiian progenitors. 


The British Ministry of Economic 
Warfare reports that German bread is 
now wheatless and is composed of about 
70% rye and the remainder barley, with 
a variable infusion of ground potato. 
While this does not mean that Germany 
is totally without wheat and has come to 
the last of her resources, it probably 
does reflect the impact on German econ- 
omy of the winter’s developments in 
Africa and Russia. 


For the first time belladonna is being har- 
vested by American farmers to replace the 
imports from Europe. The average content in 
the American-grown plant of the active alka- 
loids is almost twice the U.S.P. standard. 
Interestingly enough, the name belladonna 
means “beautiful lady,” and first attracted the 
attention of medical science because it was 
used by women of ancient Italy to dilate the 
pupils of their eyes, thus giving them a more 
alluring luster. 

e e 


Once again Medicine turns to Industry 
for instruments with which to study dis- 
ease. A sound frequency analyzer used by 
automobile manufacturers to locate and 
remedy noises in automobiles has been 
appropriated by the medical profession, 
and is opening a new approach to the 
study of faulty heart action. 


The first air medal to be given to a 
woman went to Second Lieutenant Elsie 
S. Ott, a 29-year-old army nurse. The 
medal was awarded Lieut. Ott for flying 
over 10,000 miles of jungle and ocean 
with five invalid soldiers. Before this 
flight she had never been in an airplane. 
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an HE hospitals of Washington State are scheduled for an annual convention the end 
of this month. Presiding officer will be the Rev. Mr. Turner, head of Deaconess 
hospital, Spokane. 
~~ This administrator, having spent over 30 years in the ministry, came to his present 
¥* work as a natural outcome of his interest in the Methodist hospitals of Montana. The 
out business and executive needs of the church were a proving-ground for much of his 
vith efforts, and his success has carried over admirably to the allied field of the church 
ato, | hospital. 
wie To delve into origins—perhaps you might guess it from his voice?—this supt. is 
not a true native of the Northwest, but an Englishman. He graduated from English 
ou: schools, then came here, spending the first 25 years of his American sojourn as a 
in pastor and district supt. in Montana and Idaho. 
He occupied, for six years, the pulpit of the largest church in Montana: Great 
Falls Methodist. During that time he served as a member of the hospital board of 
—— trustees, and contributed actively to the raising of funds for a $500,000 addition. In 
de 8 recognition of his constructive leadership, he was then made district head of the 
t in | Montana Conference, and as such, was responsible for all district institutions—which 
ka- | included three Deaconess hospitals and a college. 
rd. , This new position furthered his knowledge of hospital work, and proved the final 
n | stepping-stone to a new line of endeavor. When it became necessary to secure an 
vas administrator for the Deaconess hospital at Spokane, the position was offered to him 
the as a service opportunity. 
ore The hospital has shown a decided increase in occupancy, and during the past three 
years an expenditure of almost $65,000 has been made for improvements and replace- 
ments. The institution has been recipient during the past three years of two gifts 
ry of property totalling one-half million dollars, the income to be used for current ex- 
penses. Donors: Dr. Theodore Chamberlin and his brother, Gardner Chamberlin. 
od There have been other smaller gifts, so here’s one hospital which does not complain 
en of the recent “decline of philanthropy”! Spokane Deaconess has recently celebrated 
n, two important events: its 50th anniversary, and the affiliation of its school of nursing 
he with the State College of Washington, at Pullman. 
In 1936 the Rev. Mr. Turner was honored by appointment to membership on the 
World Service Commission which is responsible for the world-wide work of the church. 
a He is a loyal supporter of, and attendant at conferences, conventions, institutes and 
ie ' other media of group education. He is a Mason, past-president of both Great Falls 
” (Montana) and Great Falls (Idaho) Kiwanis clubs, is active in the local Chamber of 
“4 Commerce. Is a devotee of rod and reel, but seldom finds the time these days. 
_ Mrs. Turner was Margaret M. Fox of Hoopeston, Ill. Their daughter, Mary Ellen, 
e. is a student at the University of Washington. 
R APRIL, 1943 9 





South America Builds 
Health for SOfonse 


IVILIAN Health is vital to Defense. So 

when the Americas “put their heads 
together” at the famous Rio de Janeiro con- 
ference of January 1942, some elaborate 
health and sanitation plans were made in be- 
half of strengthening the American front 
against the Axis. 


Today, as part of a vast welfare program 
undertaken in 13 republics, in South America, 
construction is underway on new hospitals, 
dispensaries, health centers and sewage dis- 
posal plants. These undertakings are directed 
largely by the local authorities with technical, 
and in some cases, financial assistance from 
some of the U. S. government agencies. 
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Special Public Health Service workers are spraying oil on the swampy river areas around Belem. 
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Brazil, for instance, is working on one of 
the largest public health programs on record. 
For 2200 miles across the Amazon Valley, 
like trading posts in a far-flung jungle, a chain 
of health stations is being forged today by 
the Brazilian government for protection of 
the workers in its great rubber empire. 












With far Eastern sources of rubber cut off 
by the war, Amazonia has boomed, and work- 
ers continue to pour into the region by the 
thousands. To safeguard their health, Brazil 
is now engaged in the construction of five 
major hospitals and at least 50 dispensary- 
infirmaries to cover all towns of a thousand 
or more. Thirty-five of the dispensaries will ; 
be on launches floating along the Amazon 
and its tributaries on a circuit among settle- 
ments hard to reach by land. Already a large 
part of these health stations are in operation. 




















Also included are projects for malaria con- 
trol, sewage, water supply, personnel training 
and the safeguarding of the two jungle 
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~ U. S. Government workers direct the 
sewer installation project at Quito. 














Some splendid work on the health front is being accomplished at Workers’ hospital of Huacho, Peru. 
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metropolises, Belem and Manaus, according to 
John M. Robey, of the OEM, Coordinator of 
Inter-American Affairs Office, to whom we 
are indebted for this picture of the vast im- 
provement effort to the Southward. 


Employed on the program are 1500 Brazil- 
ians, of whom 40 are doctors, and seven are 
engineers. They are being assisted by a field 
party of U. S. technicians from the Health 
and Sanitation Division of the Office of Inter- 
American Affairs. The latter group is headed 
by Dr. Kenneth C. Waddell, noted for his 
pioneering health work with the Ford rubber 
plantations in the Amazon Valley. 

Eventually it is hoped, 50 or 60 posts will 
be located throughout the Valley. The pro- 
gram has “inherited” part of the trained per- 
sonnel who helped in the great anti-mosquito 
campaign once put on by Brazil, assisted by 
the Rockefeller Foundation. The gambiae 
mosquito invaded Brazil from Africa a decade 
ago, coming on air transport planes and caus- 
ing malarial outbreaks of unprecedented 
severity. 

To act as field bases, the program calls for 
five major hospitals placed at strategic points 
across the valley. The first of these is at 
Belem, which serves as headquarters, and 
where a model hospital is to be an example 








for the whole valley, in the treatment of not 
only tropical ailments, but all illnesses. 
Another hospital is already under construc. 
tion at Breves. The next centers are at 
Santarem and Porto Velho. The fifth will be 
on the upper Amazon, either at Fonte Boa or 
Tefe. To supplement these main centers, a 
number of dispensaries will have small in. 
firmaries of eight or ten beds in districts 
which are too far from the main hospitals. 


Ecuador is likewise the site of extensive 
health and welfare operations. All over Quito, 
the capital, and Guayaquil, the leading port, 
hospitals are beginning to rise; new labora- 
tories are taking shape; gullies that once 
carried raw sewage past homes and schools 
are beginning to fill in, lessening the dangers 
of typhoid and dysentery. In Chimbraso 
Province, men go out with flamethrowers and 
cyanogas to exterminate the rat and guinea 
pig, carriers of bubonic plague. 

Recently 30 carefully selected students be- 
gan a course of instruction in nursing at the 
Escuela Universitaria de Enfermeras Pro- 
fesionales of Quito. This is the first project 
of its kind to be inaugurated under the inter- 
American health and sanitation program. 
Like similar nursing schools under construc- 
tion or planned, the Quito school will provide 





A doctor gathers some notes on the progress of a patient at Workers’ hospital of Huacho, Peru. 
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The Office of Sanitation in Guatemala. 


additional trained personnel for war and post 
war needs. 

Students in the nurse’s training course 
spend the first four months receiving class- 
room instruction before entering clinical 
training. Upon completion of the pre-clinical 
course, they receive hospital instruction in 
wards of the Eugenio Espejo hospital. This 
curriculum will enable them to meet the re- 
quirements of the International Council of 
Nurses and receive international recognition 
in their profession. 

Associated with several Ecuadorian agen- 
cies in this program are the Pan American 
Sanitary bureau, the Rockefeller Foundation 
and the Comision Sanitaria Norteamericana. 
The U. S. groups, in addition to providing 
funds and remodeling an unfinished building 
as quarters of the school, have contributed 
the services of the teaching staff. These in- 
clude Miss Anne Cacioppo, the director, and 
Miss Kathleen Logan and Miss Dorothy Foley, 
all trained nurses from leading schools in 
the U. S. 

Students receive free tuition, uniforms, 
meals, textbooks, materials and living quarters 
throughout the course of instruction. 

Other phases of the Healthier Ecuador pro- 
gram, to which the U. S. is contributing some 
$2,058,000 will include: 

A hospital for infectious diseases, to re- 
place this service in the ancient San Juan de 
Dios hospital. It will have a normal capacity 
of 98 beds, an emergency capacity of 117 
beds. 

Plans are under way for a maternity hos- 


pital of 200 beds. 
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A health center of 90 rooms is projected 
to house the National Health Service and 
many clinics. 

Laboratories are being added to the new 
building of the Quito Health department. 

A new market place is being planned for 
Quito; drainage systems are underway in 
suburban areas. 

The work in Guayaquil includes the follow- 
ing institutions, under way or in the planning 
stage: 

A tuberculosis hospital with 288 beds. 

An infectious disease hospital with 100 beds. 

A large maternity hospital. 

A new men’s pavilion at the General hospi- 
tal with 100 beds. 

A children’s pavilion at the Loon Bacerra 
hospital. 

Completion of the new building of the 
Medical school. 

Addition to the Institute de Higiene of an 
auditorium and six laboratories. 

The Ecuador project employs more than 
1,200 local laborers and scores of local tech- 
nicians. Dr. Walter C. Earle heads a nine-man 
technical mission from the U. S. 


Bill to Commission Women M.D.’s 
Passes House and Senate 

The Sparkman bill, providing for appoint- 
ment and commissioning of women physicians 
and surgeons in the Medical corps of the army 
and navy, passed by unanimous consent of the 
House on April 5, and the Senate on April 12. 

The bill will allow women medicos to be 
commissioned in the U. S. army or naval re- 
serve, receiving the same pay, allowances and 
privileges of the Officers Reserve corps of the 
army and navy, with the same grade and 
length of service. 


Two Bills Up to Subsidize Nursing 

The new Bolton Nursing Subsidy bill in- 
troduced into the House on March 29 by 
Rep. Frances P. Bolton would provide scholar- 
ships for all women entering nurse’s training 
who “will be available for military or essen- 
tial civilian services for the duration of the 
present war.” 





















Subsidy would be granted the approved 
schools, to furnish the study course, uniform 
and maintenance, all without charge to the 
student for tuition fees or other expenses. 
The student nurse would also receive a stip- 
end of not less than $15 per month for the 
first nine months of study; $20 monthly for 
the following 15 to 21 months of combined 
study and practice; and not less than $30 
monthly for the period of combined study 
and practice prior to graduation. 

Another nursing aid bill similar to this was 
introduced to the Senate by Senator Bailey 
on April 9. In this case, the grants would 
supply uniforms, tuition fees and a maximum 
salary of $20 a month. 

The Surgeon General would approve and 
direct the program in both cases. 

° e 


Hospital and Medical Care for 
Servicemen’s Wives 

The wives and babies of servicemen up to 
the rank of sergeant in the army, or com- 
parable grades in the navy, coast guard or 
marines, will be furnished obstetric and pedi- 
atric service, according to legislation now 
providing federal funds. 

Some states have already adopted such a 
program, and the plan should get under way 
elsewhere around the middle of this month, 
according to Katherine F. Lenroot, Children’s 
bureau chief of the Department of Labor. 

€ e 





Meeting Calendar .. . 


April 15-16, Hospital Association of Penn- 
sylvania, Philadelphia ; 

April 26-27, lowa Hospital association, Des | 
Moines 

April 27-29, Ohio Hospital association, Co- 
lumbus 

April 30, Washington State Hospital asso- 
ciation, Everett 

May 3-4, Carolinas-Virginia Hospital con- 
ference, Roanoke 

May 5-7, Tri-State Hospital assembly, Chi- 
cago 

May 10, Mississippi State Hospital associ- 
ation, Jackson 

May 16-18, Minnesota Hospital association, 
Minneapolis 

May 26-28, Hospital Association of New 
York State, and the New Jersey H. A., 
New York City 








New Special Priority for Hospitals 

Hospitals now have a special AA-1 priority 
for maintenance, repair and operating sup. 
plies when absolutely needed, according to 
announcement on March 19. This is limited, 
however, to only minor items of productive 
capital equipment and additions or replace. 
ments not exceeding $100, exclusive of the 
labor costs. 

The new priority must be used, however, 
only after trying all other sources of supply, 
warns Everett W. Jones, WPB hospital con. 
sultant, or the effectiveness of this new privi- 
lege will be lost. 

No hospital may increase its inventory 
above a “practicable working minimum” by 7 
using the new plan, this applying usually toa | 
sixty days’ supply, or 90 days, at the utmost, | 
Certain items are specifically excluded, we ~ 
understand, including office machinery, fire 
hose and extinguishers, fuel or electric power, 
and products from paper. 

e e 


Beneficial Bombs 


Most bombs are destructive to human life, 
but there’s a new type just developed that has 
the opposite effect. America’s fighting men }? 
in tropical jungles are now armed against 
malaria and yellow fever with health bombs 
loaded with liquid insecticide. 

The bombs discharge, in tents, barracks 
and planes, a mist fatal to disease-spreading 
flies and mosquitoes, but harmless to human 
beings. In 12 to 14 minutes, one dispenser 
will fumigate 150,000 cubic feet of space, the 
equivalent of 240 army pup tents, or 50 giant 
bombers. It’s the development of a young 
Department of Agriculture chemist. 

o & 








Quinine Goes to War 

Comes the call for quinine! Response to 
the plea for contributions to the WPB’s Na- 
tional Quinine Pool is “going strong.” reports 
the Journal of the American Pharmaceutical 
Association. 

From hospitals, corner drug stores, col- 
leges, dispensaries, pharmacies, wholesalers, 
manufacturers—from coast to coast pour in 
packages of pills, powder and capsules. The 
Washington post office, it seems, has to make 
four and five special deliveries each day with 
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its mail trucks piled high. A special staff or- 
ganized to receive the contributions has been 
supplemented with some army and navy 
pharmacists, until 18 full-time workers now 
struggle with the mountainous pile of pack- 
ages. 

This all sounds like a lot of quinine, but 
there’s still a long way to go before coming 
anywhere near meeting the army and navy 
needs for this antimalarial drug. 

In Illinois, the 11 state mental hospitals 
yielded a total of nearly 150,000 grains. The 
current drive seeks a million ounces of the 
drug as its goal. 

ee 
A.H.A. Forecasts Easing of 
Ration Rule 

The A.H.A. has protested OPA Ration Or- 
der No. 5 and its inadequacy for meeting the 
food needs of hospital patients and personnel. 
Several amendments are under consideration, 
promises the April issue of Hospitals. 

In the meantime, hospitals are counselled 
to remain patient, and asked not to add to the 
labor of the Food Rationing Division in 
Washington by writing or telegraphing. 
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These native New Guinea stretcher bearers, who were carrying wounded Americans from the front 
lines at Buna to hospitals in the rear, stop to rest a while in the shade of a cocoanut grove. 


—Press Association 


Army Nurses “Up” in Rank 

Nurses are breaking some precedents in 
the wake of World War II, and now, for the 
first time, several army nurses have been ele- 
vated to field grades. Some 16 captains have 
been promoted to the rank of lieutenant 
colonels, and 15 captains are now majors. 

The promotions were made by the Surgeon 
General, and approved by Secretary Stimson. 

e e 

Dr. MacLean Commissioned 
Lieutenant-Colonel 

Dr. Basil C. MacLean, immediate past 
president of the A.H.A., is now a lieutenant 
colonel in the Army Medical corps, and is on 
leave of absence from Strong Memorial hos- 
pital, Rochester, N. Y. He is executing a spe- 
cial study of the efficient utilization of medical 
personnel in military hospitals. 

e d 


Veto Off Corkboard Insulation 

The restrictions formerly placed on cork- 
board insulation for civilian use have been 
removed, and it may now be used for roofs 
and air conditioning equipment. 
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Make Wey for the WAVES 


HESE busy Girls in Blue are Waves 

training to replace hospital corpsmen now 
engaged in navy medical activities ashore. 
When finally assigned to posts, they will per- 
form duties in naval hospitals, under the 
supervision of nurses. Differing from the men 
workers, however, they will not be sent over- 
seas nor placed on combat ships. 

At present, some 200 women are serving 
with, or training for, the Hospital corps. Be- 
ginning May 3, the Bureau of Medicine and 
Surgery may draw—from each WAVE class 
receiving its basic training course at the Naval 
training school at Hunter college, Bronx, 
N. Y.—a total of 300 enlisted women “ear- 
marked” for the Hospital corps, in order to 
get the movement more actively underway. 

Upon completing successfully the usual in- 
doctrination course at Hunter, WAVES con- 
sidered qualified for the Hospital corps are 
rated Hospital Apprentice 2nd Class, and are 
ordered to naval hospitals for special training. 

Hospitals serving as training centers are 
located in: Great Lakes, Mich.; Chelsea, 
Mass.; Brooklyn, N. Y.; Philadelphia, Pa.; 
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Norfolk, Va.; Bethesda, Md.; Jacksonville, 
Fla.; Corpus Christi, Tex.; Corona, Calif.; 
Oakland, Calif.; Seattle, Wash.; San Diego, 
Calif. 

When she has successfully completed train- 
ing in a naval hospital, the WAvE may be 
advanced in rating up to and including Phar- 
macist’s Mate 2nd class. Advancement is de- 
termined by age, education, professional 
qualifications and suitability for the service, 
and further promotions will be upon the same 
basis as for men. 

The training at the National Naval medical 
center at Bethesda, Md., which is typical, in- 
cludes a one-month orientation course. Classes 
are held two afternoons a week in such sub- 
jects as first aid, anatomy, physiology, minor 
surgery, hygiene, sanitation and nursing. The 
rest of the working day is spent on duty in 
the wards, diet kitchen, record and admission 
offices. 

It’s a stiff training regimen, with long hours 
daily, every other night on watch, and every 
other weekend on duty. Thus the navy solves 
its own particular need for “nurse’s aides.” 
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Many “Waves” are on duty or are training at 
the National Naval Medical Center at Bethesda, 
where thousands of men are being brought back 
to health by the most modern scientific methods. 


Above you see a class of “Waves” busy at their 





microscopes. Laboratory training is part of the 
education of every apprentice assigned to the 
Medical department. Below, Josephine Niebur, 
pharmacist’s mate of Milwaukee, massages the 
hand of a patient in a whirlpool tank. 


—Official U. S. Navy Photos 
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Basic Magnesium Hospital 
For War Workers 


One of the nation’s most up-to-date indus- 
trial hospitals is that which opened last 
November at the Basic Magnesium project in 
Las Vegas, Nevada, to care for war workers. 

There are large and well-equipped x-ray, 
fracture and delivery rooms, two surgical 
operating rooms and an outpatient section, 
with facilities for heat treatments and hydro- 
therapy. Between each of the ward rooms is 
a shower bath and lavoratory. The operating 
rooms are completely equipped, even to the 
emergency lighting. 

Besides an electrically equipped kitchen, 
there is a special diet kitchen, a dining room 
seating 16. The hospital has its own laundry 
department, and a nurse’s home accommodat- 
ing 25. Ambulance service is provided 24 
hours a day. 

The building is completely fireproof, with 
sprinkling system throughout, has hot air 
heating and an air cooling system for summer. 


Clue to Cocoanut Grove Disaster? 

Was there a similarity between Boston’s 
Cocoanut Grove disaster and Cleveland’s hos- 
pital fire of 1929? 

A Quincy, Mass., dentist has evolved a 
theory now being investigated by the district 
attorney’s office. The night club, it seems, 
occupied a building, part of which formerly 
had been used for storage of old moving pic- 
ture film. 

The presence of a mysterious and noxious 
gas was reported by several survivors of the 
disaster. Since old film was formerly made 
with a nitrocellulose base, if some of it had 
been dropped by accident into some forgotten 
recess, the results would have been similar to 
that of the disaster at the Crile clinic. 


Military Hospitals in Civil War Days 

Abraham Lincoln was deeply interested in 
hospitals and proper medical care for Civil 
War soldiers, and immediately upon the out- 
break of hostilities, appointed a “Commission 
of Inquiries” to investigate wartime medical 
needs. 

He wrote in irritated tones to the Surgeon 
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General and contact surgeons that the men 
should receive better care, and thanks to his 
constant urging, by 1863 there were some 
41,426 beds in the capital city, beside field 
and post hospitals. Two hospitals, in fact, 
were located on the grounds of the Executive 
Mansion. 

As today, in Civil War times there were 
erected field hospitals, also those of temporary 
and permanent construction. The 2,575-bed 
Lincoln General hospital, in Washington, was 
one of these temporary institutions. The Lin. 
coln commentary was part of the speech pre- 
sented by the Hon. Maury Maverick, of the 
Governmental Division of the WPB, at the 
annual Mid-Year meeting of the A.H.A. in 


February. 
e e 


Post-War Prospects of the 
Medical Corps 

Many doctors will not go back to civilian 
life when the war is over, Rear Admiral Ross 
T. McIntire told the Congress on Medical 
Education and Licensure, in February. 

Not only will the large army and navy we 
retain continue to need physicians, he pointed 
out, but there will be many problems brought 
on by war and its aftermath which will re- 
quire trained medical teams in many coun- 
tries of the world. 

& e 


Nurse Provides Hospital Linen 

There are nurses on the home front who 
deserve a citation for merit, too. There’s that 
R.N. at Saratoga hospital, Saratoga Springs, 
N. Y., who recently requested that her month’s 
paycheck of $100 be used to buy linen for 
the hospital. 


Movie Benefits Polio Patients 

Moviegoers who see “Forever and a Day” 
will be contributing their money to the Na- 
tional Foundation for Infantile Paralysis, to 
which all profits will go. The film was made 
by 78 screen players, 20 writers and 7 direc- 
tors, all of whom donated their services. 
Many are English men and women—well- 
known celebrities—who chose this way of 
expressing their appreciation for what Amer- 
ica has done for other countries at war. 
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The War and National Hospital Day 

In wartime, many things are necessarily 
topsy-turvy, and this year one of them is the 
theme and purpose of National Hospital Day. 
Where ordinarily the idea is to urge the pub- 
lic to come to the hospital, this year it’s 
different. With too many patients, and too few 
nurses and doctors, visitors are likely to be 
only in the way. In any case, not many hos- 
pitals have the time or guides to show people 
about. 

Hospitals have a crying need for nurses 
and nurse’s aides, so recruitment is the watch- 
word for the day, and the Council on Public 
Education of the A.H.A. has joined efforts 
with the OWI and the National Nursing Coun- 
cil for War Service to this end. The appeal 
of the official poster for May 12 is Service. 
The caption reads: “Become a Nurse.” This 
message, carried to the proper quarters, is 
gist of the day’s proper meaning in 1943, and 
Florence Nightingale would probably be the 
first to have it so. 


Publicity Is Available 

The A.H.A. is directing its publicity ac- 
cordingly, and the administrator interested in 
solving his nursing shortage problem may 
call upon the Advisory Group representative 
in his area, and obtain newspaper releases 
for publicizing this need, writes R. F. Caha- 
lane, chairman of the A.H.A. Council on 
Public Education. 

Folders may be secured for distribution to 
high school and college classes telling of op- 
portunities in the nursing field. Others appeal 
to the woman with leisure time to give the 
hospital. Another folder available tells the 
visitor and the patient how to cooperate by 
not demanding luxury service. 

To build morale on National Hospital Day, 
there is a fine opportunity to award War 
Service Emblems for Hospital Employees to 
the nurses. 

The administrator may want to appear be- 
fore his local Rotary club or Kiwanis and ask 
the businessmen in his area to let their wives, 
daughters, sisters serve the hospital. If so he 
will find speech material ready at hand. And 
if he is too busy to take an active part him- 
self, he may depend upon it that his Advisory 
Group representative will be working in his 
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behalf, promises the A.H.A. Throughout the 
nation there are 188 members of the Advisory 
Group on Public Education and the Liaison 
Group of Plan representatives. These people 
are giving their time to make National Hos- 
pital Day a success. And with the functional 
appeal being stressed this year, every hospital 
stands to gain through efforts on May 12th. 


Salute to Captain Dauser 


Sue S. Dauser, supt. of the Navy Nurse 
corps since 1939, is now a captain, and so 
becomes the first woman to hold this rank in 
the navy. During the last war she was sta- 
tioned in France and Scotland, later had as- 
signments at all the naval hospitals on both 
sides of the Pacific, and has sailed the seas on 
the hospital ship Relief. 


A.H.A. Librarian Retires 


On January 1, Miss Janet M. Green retired 
as librarian at the Asa S. Bacon library at 
A.H.A. headquarters. 

During the 15 years of Miss Green’s service, 
the facility under her charge has grown into 
one of the largest and most complete of its 
kind in the world, and her unfailing courtesy 
and competence made it a pleasure to contact 
the library for information. 
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What Happened to Hospital Service in 194e 


Hospitals are well aware of the 
baby boom, the increase in admis- 
sions, and other self-evident trends 
of the times. These facts are re- 
flected—statistically summarized— 
in the March 27 Hospitals issue of 
the A.M.A. Journal. 


HE 22nd annual report of the Council on 

Medical Education and Hospitals as 
gleaned from 6,345 registered hospitals, tells, 
in black and white, some interesting facts 
about 1942 service. 

For instance, every minute on the minute, 
three more bassinets in American hospitals 
were filled with three more new and squalling 
citizens—indeed the hospital birth rate even 
exceeded three live babies to the minute. Total 
births in registered institutions were 1,670,- 
599, or 265,659 more than 1941. Hospital 
births in 1942 were nearly two and one-half 
times those of 1929. 


Some Reasons for Crowding 


Your hospital was (and still is) crowded? 
Well, nearly one tenth of the entire popula- 
tion (census of 1940) became a hospital bed 
patient in 1942. Every 5.6 seconds someone 
underwent a surgical operation. The total 
number of patients admitted was 12,545,610, 
an increase of 8.2% over the previous year. 
The total number of patient days was in- 
creased 14,230,985 over 1941. 

Some of the figures on recently established 
federal hospitals are incomplete, due to war- 
time withholding of information. Otherwise, 
the 1942 report mirrors a more accurate and 
complete picture of hospital facilities than 
was ever before available, for over 99% of 
the hospitals “quizzed” for data, replied. 

The number of institutions honored by 
A.M.A. registration declined 13 from last 
year, but the number of beds represented is 
increased by 59,446 and 5,285 more bassinets 
than the year before. In other words, the 
registered hospitals have a total of 1,383.827 
beds and 71.448 bassinets with which to meet 
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the rising tide of patients. The increase rep. 
resented is indeed significant, when one con. 
siders that for 31 years prior to 1941, the 
average annual growth of facilities 
around 25,000 to 30,000 beds. 

The total number of governmental hospitals 
has increased from 1,864 to 1,924. They now 
have a total bed capacity of 1,015,781, with 
admissions on the rise to 4,009,675. There 
are 474 federal hospitals as compared with 
428 the year before. 


Was 


Fewer But Busier 

Non-governmental hospitals have decreased. 
There are now only 4,421 as opposed to 4,494 
the year before. However, the existing in- 
stitutions are augmenting their capacity, hav- 
ing gone up from 358,870 to 368,046 beds. 
and they show quite a large increase in ad- 
mission of patients and number of bassinets. 
The average census changed from 255,147 to 
207,390. 

During the year, 122 registered hospitals 
closed. An additional 51 discontinued their 
services wholly or partially to the point where 
they are no longer to be classified as_hos- 
pitals. 

There are also fewer nursing schools. But 
enrolment is up. There are now 1,439 schools 
accredited by state boards of nurse examiners 
—nine less than previously, but with a 4,189 
gain in enrolment, contributing to a total of 
98,166, as compared to 93,977 the previous 
year. 

In the interests of wartime information, 
an important contribution has to do with a 
survey of blood and plasma banks. Of this 
registered group, 610 institutions have blood 
banks; 1,741 have plasma banks; 546 have 
both; 2,457 have ready access to such facil- 
ities, outside the hospital. 

Number of Employees 

Another interesting figure in the statistical 
“roundup” pertains to personnel figures. Hos- 
pitals registered employ 120,114 graduate 
nurses, 22,161 practical nurses, 94,133. at- 
tendants and 25,857 orderlies. The increase 
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in graduate nurses employed at nursing dur- 
ing the year is 7,272, and the increase in 
practical nurses is 4,829. Attendants de- 
creased by 869, and orderlies increased by 
1,020. 

“A large and varied use of trained assist- 
ants and augmented use of them under war 
conditions” was reported. All groups show 
a considerable increase, except in the case of 
occupational therapists and part time dental 
hygienists. 

The hospitals reported 3,274 nurse anesthe- 
tists on full time, and 972 on part time. 
There were 10,961 laboratory technicians on 
full time, and 1,835 on part time. X-ray 
technicians numbered 6,303 on full time and 
1,604 on part time. The dietitians numbered 
full and part time, respectively, 6,077 and 
557; physical therapists 2,643 and 772; 
pharmacists 2,698 and 533; medical stenogra- 
phers 6,875 and 1,048; occupational therap- 
ists 1,727 and 283; dental hygienists 1,031 
and 572. There were 3,618 social service 
workers on a salary, and 2,033 which con- 
tributed their services gratis. 

Medical record librarians numbered 3,426 
full time and 1,035 part time—representing a 
sizable increase. Other librarians now num- 
ber 780 full time and 524 part time. 

Some 147 more physicians are serving as 
hospital administrators than the year before. 
A total of 2,280 supts. are M.D.’s; 2,167 are 
R.N.’s; and 1,898 are in neither category. 


Dentists as Medical Assistants 

The OCD recommended some time ago 
that dentists qualify themselves in first aid, in 
order to serve as instructors, members of 
emergency squads if air raids come, and to 
administer anesthesia and care for face and 
jaw injuries. 

Several such programs are now under way, 
and a recent issue of the Jllinois Journal of 
Medicine tells us some interesting details 
about two of them. 

In Flint, Mich., 16 dentists are taking spe- 
cial training in local hospitals which will en- 
able them to “help out” in the face of the 
medical manpower shortage. The instruction 
includes obtaining of blood for examinations 
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What Do YOU Say? 


1. How many hospitals have been 
established in Australia, “Home of 
the Kenny Method,” for treating 
poliomyelitis according to this sys- 
tem? 

2. What was the first private hos- 
pital in the Middle West to estab- 
lish a neuropsychiatric department? 

3. Who coined the term “anes- 
thesia’? 

4. What President of the United 
States first asked for an Apothecary- 
General in each of his military dis- 
tricts? 

5. What university will be hostess, 
next month, for a two weeks’ institute 
for training in the organization and 
management of prepayment plans? 

6. How many nurses will we have 
by next fall, according to the Sub- 

| committee on Nursing, Office of De- 
| fense Health and Welfare Services? 


(See Page 43) 





and blood banks, intravenous feeding and in- 
jections, intramuscular injections. This proj- 
ect was undertaken at the invitation of the 
county medical society, and several of the 
“trainees” already are assisting in clinics and 
with Selective Service examining boards. 
Colorado dentists have a similar project 
afoot, launched under the auspices and ap- 
proval of the state dental association, state 
defense council, state medical society and 
other groups. A class of 70 dentists has 
already finished a course of lectures on anes- 
thesia, and other courses are launched or 
under way. Facilities of the University of 
Colorado school of medicine and Colorado 
General hospital have been made available for 


instruction. 
e e 


Tennessee Gets First Sanatorium 

It’s taken a while, but Tennessee now has 
its first state tuberculosis hospital, a 65-bed 
institution located in Nashville. Admission is 
upon selection and approval by the state 
department of health. 
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The Health Battle Waged at Halloran General 


UT for a fateful December 7, it would 

have been a state school for mentally 
defective children. The child-sized bathroom 
fixtures are still there, and there wasn’t an 
elevator pushbutton in the place the day the 
Army moved in. 

Today .. . it’s the Halloran General hos- 
pital on Staten Island, one of the largest hos- 
pitals to which they’re sending wounded 
soldiers these days . . . home from the fox- 
holes of Europe and North Africa. 

The building above is the main surgical 
building, and it is one of a group of 40 
permanent structures providing a total of 
3,000 beds. 

The institution is situated on a 383-acre 
wood tract, with plenty of grass and trees 
and a peaceful environment where a man 
can pull himself together again. He is aided 
in his “fight back” by some of the finest med- 
ical and surgical skill in the country. Col. 
Ralph G. DeVoe is the Army Medical corps 
director in charge, and he has a staff that 
would be the envy of any hospital. The staff- 
listing took up some four inches of newsprint 
in a recent issue of the New York Times. 

Most of the boys here have been in the 
thick of things in Algiers, Tunisia, the bomb- 
ing ranges of Europe. Recently, on inspec- 
tion day, Col. DeVoe decorated six North 
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African veterans with the Purple Heart Order. 
Some will return to active service, some 

will be sent back to civilian life. Others will 

remain here for continued treatment. 
Notable contributor to an atmosphere of 





Col. DeVoe, commanding officer, pins the Purple 
Heart medal on Private Vernon A. Eagle, 
Jefferson, Ia. 
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hope and cheer are extensive Red Cross proj- 
ects in entertainment and craft instruction. 
Maroon-clad convalescents, army coats slung 
over pajamas, crowd a large auditorium, play 
cards, table tenrfis, work in wood or leather, 
weave at handlooms, and otherwise engage in 
occupations far removed from manning guns, 
digging foxholes, or making dawn attacks. 
In many of them, an important part of ther- 
apy is learning to relax again. 

On Sunday afternoon, tea is served to visit- 
ing relatives and patients, in the auditorium. 
Movies are shown twice a week, and a 16- 
millimeter screen takes the show right to the 
bedside of ward patients. There are no re- 
strictions on visitors, and in critical cases, 
the hospital affords housing facilities for 
families of wounded men. 

Major George A. Vassos, Jr., formerly of 
Bellevue, is executive officer at Halloran; Col. 
Edward N. Packard, chief of medical service; 
Lieut. Col. Vansel S. Johnson, formerly of 
Bellevue, chief of surgical service; Capt. 
George Baker, from the Mayo clinic, chief of 
the neuro-surgical section; Major George K. 
Carpenter, formerly of Vanderbilt university, 
chief of orthopedics. 
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Maternal Mortality Reaches “Low” 
in New York 

Some 15 years ago, city welfare officials in 
New York set an “irreducible minimum” for 
the maternal mortality rate, and now, during 
the first seven weeks of 1943, they’ve caught 
up with it. 

Whereas 2.2 deaths per thousand births was 
previously considered a real “low,” for the 
period mentioned, the rate of maternal deaths 
went down to 1.9... . and this in a period 
of rocketing birth-rates. 


Hospitals Train Boy Scouts 

Two Erie, Pa., hospitals are cooperating 
with the training of civilian defense workers 
by offering ten hours of instruction to Boy 
Scouts, says the Bulletin of the Hospital Asso- 
ciation of Pennsylvania. 

Unable to obtain fire watchers, traffic di- 
rectors and guides for use in event of disaster, 
the civilian defense authorities suggested that 
the Scouts could “fill the gap.” so 44 of them 
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were recently trained in signaling, messenger 
duties, artificial respiration, use of field car- 
rys and stretchers, and blackout aid. They 
were also given instruction in putting up 
beds, transferring patients from stretchers to 
beds, use of the pelvic sling outfit and balkan 
frame, bucks extension, burn tent and blood 
plasma demonstration with burn case. 

Graduation services were held for the first 
class on Jan. 21 by Hamot and St. Vincent’s 
hospitals, with a second class to get under- 
way shortly thereafter. 


Bureau of Standards Requests 
Hospital Survey 

The Hospital Bureau of Standards and Sup- 
plies, meeting in New York City Feb. 25, 
passed a resolution requesting that President 
Roosevelt appoint a Commission to study how 
hospitals might be most efficiently used in 
wartime. 

It was suggested that the Commission con- 
sist of representatives active in the manage- 
ment of voluntary, public and governmental 
hospitals, also national health agencies, “with 
authority to secure adequate professional as- 
sistance to advise the Commission in regard 
to technical matters arising in connection with 
the study.” 


Army Hospital Located at Pomona 

Preliminary work has begun on erection of 
a large army hospital west of Pomona, Cali- 
fornia, at the site of the state narcotic hospital. 

The present buildings, including a hospital 
building, concrete dining hall and kitchen, 
recreation and office buildings, dormitories 
and two large residences will be utilized, and 
several large central buildings and a number 
of barracks constructed. 

The site, set in the rolling San Jose hills, 
covers about 500 acres. 


Industry Tops War’s Death Toll 
There have been over five times as many 
workers killed by accidents as fatalities to 
the armed forces. 
During the first 14 months after Pearl 
Harbor, casualties of war were 10,150 dead, 
while fatalities to workers numbered 53,000. 
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FACTS ABOUT FOOD- eee 


General news about research facts, and 
what’s going on in the field of nutrition. 





1943 Outlook on Fish researchers from the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology have investigated meals served 


under restaurant conditions. Surprisingly 
high are the losses in ascorbic acid and thia- 
min. In some cases, these losses exceed 95% 
of the Vitamin B, and C content of the vege. 
tables just prior to cooking. 


With housewives sparring over steaks, fish 
production could help relieve the meat short- 
age. Unfortunately the prospects are that this 
year’s sea- 
food output 


will be less : 
than 60% Even in the better class restaurant, using 


superior cooking and serving techniques, Al- 
estimates bert H. Nabel and Robert S. Harris found 
Secretary that the average loss of Vitamin C from vege- 
Ickes. Fish- tables was 45% and loss of thiamin averaged 
( 35%. The food lost an additional 15% while 
it was held on the steam table. 


of demand, 





eries Coordi- 
nator. A contributing factor to the situation 


is the diversion of boats to military use. . eo 
/ Dinnertable Dislikes 


Contests are a common enough American 
phenomenon. In fact we vie to select the 
healthiest baby, the most curvaceous beauty, 
the highest golf score. Westinghouse Electric 
and Manufacturing Co., however, has just 
reversed routine by conducting an unpopular. 
ity contest. From results, it seems that the 
most disliked foods line up as: liver, lamb 
and cottage cheese. At least, this was the 
evidence polled from some 2,000 women. 


As for salmon, however, it seems that 
Alaska expects to increase its pack over that 
of last year . . . reaching a total of 5,500,000 
cases. 

In buying fish, you may be interested to 
know that a University of Colorado school 
of medicine medico reports that pink-fleshed 
trout, and presumably other fish too, con- 
tained more Vitamin A than the white-fleshed 
variety. Crustaceans living in the vicinity of 
these fish, and providing them with food, like- 


wise contained more of the vitamin. The pity of it all, nutritionally speaking, is 


that these items do not deserve disfavor, so— 
camouflage, Cooks, is the order of the day! 

The doubtful privilege of holding fourth 
and fifth places as dinner table wallflowers 
goes to: parsnips and turnips. 


Vitamin Loss in Restaurant Food 

The vitamin-wise householder who eats at 
home can cope somewhat with the “pirating” 
of food values by the cooking process. The 
eater-outer, alas, has little protection against 
such vitamin-thievery. However, instead of New Bread Spread 
dining fashionably late, and selecting largely Necessity being the mother of invention. 
from cooked items on the menu, he should, and both mother and godmother of wartime 
for Nutrition’s sake, eat early, from liberal substitutes, the dairy department of the Wis- 
amounts of those foods which receive little consin College of Agriculture has experi- 
or no heat treatment in the restaurant kitchen mented with production of a new spread for 
prior to service. bread. 

Most previous research has been with food In appearance, the new ersatz resembles 
cooked in home or laboratory, but now, in cream cheese, but has no salt or coloring. 
behalf of the horde of restaurant patrons, two With an admixture of milk, it would also 
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The BURDICK CORPORATION 


MILTON, WISCONSIN 


THE BURDICK CORP., Milton, Wisconsin 
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serve as a nutritious salad dressing, but can- 
not be used for frying or shortening. 

The concoction contains 30% _ butterfat. 
plus milk solids and moisture, with 9,000 units 
of Vitamin A and 3,200 units of Vitamin D. 
The product has been assigned to the Wis- 
consin Alumni Research Foundation for 
marketing. 

e . 
More About Food Concentrates 


Cocoa has joined the ranks of Scarcities, 
and in its stead is a new concentrate which 
the food editor of the New York Times swears 
looks much like cocoa, tastes much like cocoa. 
It seems to be a curious but unquestionably 
nutritious combination of dehydrated soy 
beans, wheat germ, deep-sea kelp, mint leaves, 
rhubarb, spinach, carrots, celery and skim 
milk. This gives it Vitamin A, certain mem- 
bers of the B Complex, iron and calcium, 
while supplying calories at the rate of only 
about 100 an ounce. The powder is made 
into a beverage by blending a teaspoonful 
with a cup of hot milk. 

Of similar nutritional interest, is a new 
three-cent soup mix which is rich in com- 
ponents of the Vitamin B Complex. It’s com- 
posed of skim milk powder, peanut and soya 
flour and peas. May be supplemented with 
minerals, according to the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology. 


New York Regulates Insecticides 


Vowing in effect that it “shan’t happen 
here”, New York State is taking special pre- 
cautions for the marketing of poisonous in- 
secticides. Beginning next month, all exter- 
minators containing a fluoride will be colored 
nile blue, and if sold at retail in quantities of 
five pounds or less, the container must be of 
a nonrefillable type. 

Any poisonous substance used as an in- 
secticide or exterminator must also have a 
label which carries the word “Poison” in 
large letters, the name of the poison, its anti- 
dote, treatment, a skull and crossbones sym- 
bol, and the manufacturer’s or packer’s name 
and address. 

This action follows in the wake of the 
November tragedy at Oregon State hospital by 
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which insecticide was accidentally introduced 
into scrambled eggs. 

Says the A.M.A. Journal: “Other examples 
cited to account for the new amendment were 
an outbreak in an upstate institution of 69 
cases of food poisoning traced to the acci- 
dental introduction of sodium fluoride into 
chocolate pudding, and -the fatal poisonings 
in the state of Maryland, which were the re. 
sult of mistaking sodium fluoride for pancake 
flour.” 

e e 


Commonwealth Fund Aids 
War Projects 


The Commonwealth Fund helped war med- 
icine, and health and scientific progress to 
the tune of $1,777,396 during the year ending 
last September. Since the war began, this 
agency has set aside $845,000 for war proj- 
ects alone. 

Six of the gifts for medical research should 
contribute to the knowledge of shock, four to 
the control of infectious diseases, one or more 
to aviation medicine. 

Beside its contributions to war medicine, 
the fund is chiefly concerned in research 
which offers “significant contributions to the 
psychological underpinnings of medicine, or 
rests on long-continued consecutive observa- 
tion that cannot be interrupted without let- 
ting partly won facts slip back out of reach.” 

Use of the 13 small community hospitals 
which the fund has helped establish in some 
11 states has increased about 8% during the 
past year. 

e * 


Chicago Bars Foreign Physicians 


In Chicago, a circuit judge recently handed 
down a decision which will bar 127 graduates 
of European medical schools from practice. 
They had applied for permission to take the 
state examinations in April. 

The judge declined to interfere with ad- 
ministrative regulations of the State Depart- 
ment of Registration and Education, which 
voted last June that medical students gradu- 
ated from European schools since July 1 
should not be permitted to take examinations 
for practice, since war conditions made it im- 
possible to check their statements as to educa- 
tion or qualifications of their schools. 
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ar demands many things and 

the anesthesia machine that 
you might have bought may be 
anywhere on the high seas, the 
desert sands of Africa, or in 
some other theater of war. 


Since new anesthesia equipment 
for civilian needs is ‘‘out’’ for 
the present, your gas machines 
and other therapy apparatus 
may have to last for the duration. 


Ohio Chemical is ready to help 


The Kinet-0-Meter you've wanted...... 
is somewhere on six continents or the seven sea: 


you conserve your equipment 
and keep it in perfect condition. 
All Ohio representatives have 
been instructed to ask if they 
may check your therapy appa- 
ratus when they call. Minor 
repairs will be made on the spot. 
Major repairs will be made at 
one of our repair stations which 
are located so as to provide 
nation-wide service. We urge 
you to take full advantage of 
this assistance. 


THE OHIO CHEMICAL & MFG. CO. 


Pioneers and Specialists in Anesthetics 


1177 MARQUETTE STREET, CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Branches in all Principal Cities 











» 





HODGE PODGE 


Random notes of this and that gleaned from hither 


and yon, to give a lighter touch to more serious affairs. 





by 
HARRY C. PHIBBS 








T IS the most natural thing in the world 

to draw. Look at a little child. Before 
the tot can even attempt to write, it will draw 
pictures of cows, horses, flowers, houses, 
trains, soldiers and dogs. A box of color 
crayons is the most appreciated present. Con- 
templation tells us that many a great artist 
has been ruined in the hard grind of teach- 
ing a child to write. 

Primitive man drew pictures and drew 
them well. Some of the cave paintings of pre- 
historic man show a real command of the 
art of delineation. Our own primitives, the 
American Indians, wrote their histories and 
genealogies in pictures. Surprisingly graphic, 
these scenes of hunting, fighting, travelling 
which was painted on tent walls and rock 
faces. 

Well, then, let us admit that it is natural 
for a child to draw pictures, and as a child, 
] remember many happy hours with a pad of 
paper and a pencil. But I was one of the 
fellows who kept it up. It was escape from 
school and the drudgery of arithmetic to take 
a sketch book and walk out in the country 
looking for pictures. Escape, indeed, but what 
an education for the eye and the mind to see 
in each turn of the road a picture. What new 
delights a walk in the country now meant, 
when each contour of a hill, each new cloud 
formation, each shadow and highlight meant 
a picture. And that is how seeing pictures 
got into my blood. 

It must havé been pretty bad because a 
very practical uncle said, “I never saw a boy 
who liked to draw pictures who wasn’t a lazy, 
good-for-nothing. Why don’t you study 
French?” A study of the French language 
being in his mind the height of practical 
artistry as applied to education. 
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But then I discovered an art teacher. He 
was different from any other teacher I knew. 
He was not dignified, he wore a tall crowned 
hat. He laughed and joked with his pupils, 
he was a harum scarum, willewaugh of a 
fellow, and he could draw and paint. My how 
he could draw and paint, and how he could 
teach youngsters to draw and paint, and how 
he could see pictures. He would just peek 
into an old cellar, a basement, the corner of 
a field, any old place, any old time and he 
could see pictures and make you see then— 
snap, crack like pulling rabbits out of a hat. 

That, said my family, was the ruination of 
me. Instead of attending the nice proper lec- 
tures at school, here I wasted my time at an 
art class learning to paint. The family washed 
its hands of me and I don’t blame it, for | 
began having ambitions of becoming an 
artist. 

Now being an artist is a grand way. of 

escaping what might be called the “hard facts 
of life.’ You can’t be expected to go into 
an office and settle down to the tedious affair 
of keeping books; you can’t be expected to 
grind up for exams for the civil service or 
the law; and as for medicine, the kind of 
anatomy you study in art is altogether dif- 
ferent. 
" So organized society gives you up with a 
groan. The relatives become resigned to the 
fact that you will never amount to anything 
and just think of Jimmy Smith who is pass- 
ing all his exams with flying colors and is 
going to amount to something. Then you look 
at poor Jimmy and pity him because he never 
looks at a sunset and if he did he would be 
thinking of a mathematical formula. 


We go on trying to paint pictures. They 
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are not very good, no one seems anxious to 
buy them, but it’s fun to paint them, and 
what an excuse to go browsing about the 
countryside. 

Loafing, of course, it is loafing of the very 
finest kind. A little smattering of art gives 
you a new eye, or rather it gives your eyes 
magic glasses which enable you to see things 
that other eyes are blind to. Pictures: the 
color of a house against a background of 
trees, the blue of distant hills, shadows on 
water and clouds in the sky, and all the time 
your mind is making pictures, until finally 
the drawing itch must be satisfied and you 
sit on an old stump, pull out the sketch book 
and pad and begin to draw or paint. 

Then you become part of the world about 
you, part of the ground and the green growth 
and the towering trees and the sky-curtained 
dome of the sky. 

I know smart, clever men—successful men 
as the world wags—fellows who have built 
big businesses, who are intense and clever 
workers. And then some day something goes 
wrong with the old ticker and a doctor is 
called in. After a careful examination the 
medico delivers his verdict of less work, more 
loafing—and that’s a stumper for the success- 
ful man. He can’t loaf, he doesn’t know how. 
He never got to realize that “A lazy man has 
so much to do that he never has time to be 
sad”, and there he is, chained by shackles of 
gold to a desk. When he should be spending 
some leisure hours loafing around with a box 
of paints and a canvas making a more or less 
sad attempt at painting a picture, and having 
as much fun as a little child playing with a 
box of crayons and a pad of drawing paper. 


Dentists Rebel as Joke Targets 


Cartoon and joke traditionally lampoon 
the dentist, and the profession, it seems, is 
heartily tired of it all. A recent editorial in 
Dental Student protests “What Price Hu- 
mor?” and points out that such jokes pre- 
condition the patient to a point of morbid 
fear, so he approaches the dental office like a 
person in shock—cold perspiration, clammy 
hands, heart palpitation and all. 

Most publications, wails the item, when 
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reproached treat the complainant as if he 
were a crackpot, instead of realizing that 
they are helping to perpetuate a fear complex 
which leads many people to neglect their 
teeth. 
e e 

Congratulations, Lieut. Kiltz 

His many friends will be interested to know 
that Lieut. Chester V. Kiltz, former supt. of 
Chicago’s Martha Washington hospital, is one 
of the officers of a battalion cited for “meri- 
torious and conspicuous service during opera- 
tion against the enemy” in the Solomon 
Islands area. He‘is attached to the Army 
Medical Administrative corps. 


Horton Memorial Not Emergency 
Hospital Only 

The Elizabeth A. Horton Memorial hospi: 
tal, in Middletown, N. Y., is now making ad- 
missions as usual, writes Dr. A. S. Moore, 
supt. Its limitation to emergency cases only 
was not a permanent state of affairs, as stated 
in our last issue, but it existed for a period 
of nine days, and now has been withdrawn. 
We take this opportunity to correct our state- 
ment, which was gleaned from a news clip- 
ping. 

e os 
Another West Coast Hospital 
“Converts” 

Dante hospital, of San Francisco, is an- 
other institution which has been converted to 
army use. It was taken over on Feb. 18, on 
a lease, and will be returned to the hospital 
directors at the conclusion of the war. 

Supt. Louis Cooper Levy, administrator 
there for the past eight years, is closing 
affairs of the institution at a downtown 
office. We understand that his services are 
now available for executive or consultant 
work. 

e e 
Brines Now a Hospital Advisor 
With WPB 

Serving on the WPB now with Everett 
Jones, head hospital consultant, is William 
Stuart Brines. He has been granted a leave 
of absence from his duties as associate admin- 
istrator of the House of Mercy hospital, Pitts- 
field, Mass. 
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---or else! 





In making Abbott Intravenous Solutions in bulk con- 


tainers, also, skilled technicians insist that every detail be 
perfect before the work is approved. Care as meticulous as that 
expended upon Abbott Ampoules is used in the preparation of 
intravenous solutions in bulk containers, for Abbott believes that 
sterility and freedom from pyrogens are essential to the safety 
of all materials for intravenous administration. Rigid precau- 
tionary measures are taken at every point in manufacture to 
insure this sterility . . . precautions such as filtering the air in 
the filling room. Special sterilization processes for the freshly 
filled containers have been developed. Laboratory tests make 
certain that each lot is sterile and free from pyrogenic effect 
or it is at once destroyed. Dispensing equipment has been designed 
to use the solutions most efficiently. As a result of this perfection 
of detail, you may use Abbott Intravenous Solutions with con- 
fidence that they are pure and safe. You may secure further infor- 
mation about Abbott Intravenous Solutions and Dispensing Equip- 


ment upon request. ABBoTT Lasoratories, North Chicago, Ill. 
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THEY SAY THAT... 


The short period during which food ration- 
ing has been in effect has demonstrated clearly 
that the program as now instituted cannot 
be applied to hospitals without material and 
more liberal increases in food allotments to 
our institutions. The plan is not workable 
without curtailing the food of hospital pa- 
tients and those who serve them to a point 
where serious results from insufficient, un- 
balanced and unsatisfactory food can be 
anticipated.—Hospita.s, April. 





After several years’ service with the Regis- 
ter System of Newspapers, I can from ex- 
perience say that hospitals almost have to be 
fought to get news. In one state, where seven 
eighths of the total charities’ contribution of 
approximately a million dollars is given an- 
nually by the hospitals, the hospitals virtually 
had to be compelled by the Ordinary to sub- 
mit a report of their magnificent record. . . . 


We may brush off the value of publicity 
as so much cheap sensationalism, but no hos- 
pital is going to be cast in its deserved role 
of honor in the community until the hospital 
has taken its place in the columns of the 
press as one of the first lines of defense in the 
building of a better citizentry—THE Rev. 
Joun B. Cavanacu, in Hospital Progress. 


The successful use of woman-power entails 
first of all the development of a state of mind 
that is free from prejudice and which recog- 
nizes that women are able to perform practi- 
cally all functions as well as men. In the field 
of our immediate necessity, there is probably 
nothing that woman cannot do equally well, 
if not better than man, if she is in a frame 
of mind to attempt it. As a matter of fact, 
the emotional drive of a woman is as powerful 
as, and under stress more enduring than that 
of man.... 

In the sphere of hospital administration, 
women have played an executive role. It is 
preeminently their domain, and it is incum- 
bent upon us to dignify the movement already 
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in full swing by giving full and complete 
responsibility, throughout the hospital, to 
women of proven ability—Dr. C. CHARLes 
BURLINGAME, Director, Neuro-Psychiatric In. 
stitute of Hartford, Conn. 


Nurses’ uniforms ran a regular gamut of 
styles and fashions, with pleats, tucks and 
other fancy trimmings—now they are simpli- 
fied to an all straight line uniform, and with 
a three inch hem instead of the six inch hem 
they formerly had. Judging from some of 
the frilly ones, and I might even add the 
“silly ones” I have seen in the past, it is like 
a change from a zoot suit to an ultra con- 
servative model.—CuHaRLes O. AUSLANDER, 
Purchasing Agent, Michael Reese Hospital, 
Chicago. 

e ] 

It is unfortunate that in Florida the only 
place for a patient who becomes suddenly in- 
sane is the jails of the state. There are hun- 
dreds of insane patients at all times in the 
jails, handcuffed, locked up and shackled as 
ordinary criminals. This is a bad start in 
the care and cure of mental patients, and in 
most cases it takes weeks to undo the psychic 
trauma of the initial weeks or months of in- 
carceration.—F. V. GamMacE, M.D.., in “Eye, 
Ear, Nose and Throat Monthly.” 


No doctor can sit in his private office and 
pretend that he knows all that he should know 
about the intricacies and ramifications of 
scientific medicine. The only place where 
medicine can be practiced scientifically is the 


hospital or medical center. — WALDEMAR 
KAEMPFFERT, Science Editor, New York 
Times. 


Throwing the program of public education 
into the lap of the state organization has in 
many instances justified the state association's 
existence and given it a goal to achieve. Many 
a state hospital association has existed without 
any purpose or vision. It has merely col- 
lected dues, elected officers, purchased elab- 
orate letterheads, and after a poorly attended 
breakfast meeting held during the national 
convention, adjourned until the following 
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year. considering its mission in the hospital 
field fulfilled. A wide-awake program in pub- 
lic education may drag such an association 
out of the doldrums and give it an impetus to 
serve its member hospitals——FLORENCE KING, 
Administrator of Jewish Hospital, St. Louis, 
Mo., in Hospitals. 


The specifications for a safe hospital for 
maternity patients are simple but rigid: sep- 
arate maternity wing or floor with no direct 
connection with other parts of the hospital. 
including separate delivery room and _ nur- 
sery; medical and nursing staff of the mater- 
nity division entirely separate from rest of 
hospital; expert specialist service always avail- 
able; no major operative procedures without 
consultation.—Maternity Center Briefs, re- 
printed in N. Y. State Journal of Medicine. 


It should be pointed out that those who 





wait for the end of the war to begin their | 


planning, will have a wait of a year to a year 
and a half before the final working drawings 
can be completed. Then they have yet another 
year or two years to wait while the building 
or addition is being constructed. The result 
is that three or four years will have elapsed 
after the close of the war before their ex- 
panded hospital facilities will be ready for 
occupancy and utilization. It certainly ap- 
pears logical to assume that the more quickly 
post-war expansion can be achieved, the better 
for all concerned.—CHARLES Epwarp Remy, 
M.D., Director, Office of William Henry 
Walsh, Chicago. 


There has been some misunderstanding as 
to the proper function of the industrial physi- 
cian. In part at least he acts in an advisory 
capacity to the employee, referring him to 
his own physician for medical care. The 
closest cooperation should exist between the 
industrial physician and the rest of the pro- 
fession, as well as public health authorities. 





In the same way the general practitioner as | 


well as the specialist can render a distinct 
service in the promotion of industrial health 


through the advice he gives his patient.— 


Minnesota Medicine. 
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THREE FORMS oF THE SULFONAMIDES 
FOR CONTACT CHEMOTHERAPY 


The local use of the sulfonamide drugs in 
traumatisms, burns and dermatologic 
lesions has been widely acclaimed since 
its introduction in 1939. 


For topical application to wounds, lacera- 
tions, burns, abscesses, compound frac- 
tures, Flint, Eaton present the following 
forms of these chemotherapeutic agents: 


(1) Insufflator Tubes 


Sulfanilamide U.S.P. 

Sulfathiazole U.S.P. 

Sulfanilamide 50% and Sulfathiazole 50% 
In |/, oz. insufflator tubes. (Nozzle attachment can 
be obtained at slight additional cost.) 


(2) Sterile Sulfanilamide (Flint) in 
Double Envelopes 
For use in the peritoneal cavity or wherever 
complete sterility is necessary. Contains 5 grams 
(77 grains) of sterile sulfanilamide, in fine 
granular form. 


(3) Emulsion Base Ointment 


Sulfanilamide 5% and 10% 
Sulfathiazole 5% and 10% 
Sulfatoin Emuision Base Ointment 


(Sulfanilamide 10% and Allantoin 2%) 


Write for full information on Flint, Eaton 
Sulfonamide products. 


FLINT, EATON & COMPANY 


DECATUR ILLINOIS 
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CLINICAL NOTES 





original sources or from current medical literature of special 


by () Each month this department will contain highlights from 


J. F. FLEMING, M.D. 


interest to hospital people—Superintendents, Interns, Nurses 





New Synthetic Helps Replace 
Morphine 

Undoubtedly the first drug to compete with 
opiates in the relief of severe pain is the 
recently synthesized demerol. 

Chemically, it bears a slight similarity to 
morphine, but it apparently possesses a num- 
ber of definite advantages over morphine in 
clinical practice. 

Batterman, who has studied this new drug 
in over a thousand hospitalized patients, re- 
ported his observations at length in Archives 
of Internal Medicine, March 1943. 

He found that demerol produced the most 
satisfactory results in patients treated post- 
operatively, but it was also effective in the 
treatment of nonoperative surgical conditions 
such as metastases, arterial occlusions, im- 
pending gangrene, fractures and many other 
conditions. 


The Comparative Dosage 


The average therapeutic dose is 50 to 100 
mg. given orally or parenterally. In compari- 
sons with morphine, it was observed that 100 
mg. of demerol given intramuscularly was 
equivalent to 10 mg. of morphine. 

One of the more important advantages is 
the comparative safety of demerol. Very few 
side effects have been observed. When they 
do occur, it is usually noted that as successive 
doses are administered, the tendency to side 
reactions diminishes. Among the side effects 
noted are a peculiar dizziness, nausea, perspi- 
ration and other symptoms to a lesser degree. 
Severe reactions are very rare. 

Unlike opiates, demerol does not constipate. 
The importance of this feature is particularly 
noted in patients who are being treated over 
a long period of time. 

The drug may be given without fear to 
patients receiving sulfonamide compounds, 
since they did not appear to affect in any way 
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the potency and safety of the drug. 

Unlike morphine, demerol does not alter 
the size of the pupil, and does not interfere 
with the pupillary reflexes. 

It does not possess as great a sedative effect 
as morphine, but does relieve restlessness. 
Large doses can produce sleep, but in cases 
where this action is desired in addition to 
the relief of pain, it is best to administer one 
of the barbiturates in addition to demerol. 

At present, it appears that patients do not 
build up a tolerance to the drug. It is very 
seldom found that an increased dose is re- 
quired to bring about the same degree of 
relief as before. 

The problem of addiction will naturally 
require extensive study, but the author states 
that in his own patients receiving this drug 
in controlled doses for several weeks or 
months, there has been no instance of pri- 
mary addiction. Withdrawal symptoms do 
not result when administration of the drug 
is discontinued. 

In patients who have been addicted to mor- 
phine, it appears that the administration of 
demerol will cause physical dependence on 
the drug—a secondary addiction. 

Due to the fact that demerol causes eupho- 
ria in a certain percentage of patients, it is 
logical to suspect that there will be some 
patients who will be subject to addiction, but 
it is probable that this figure will be much 
smaller than is the case with morphine. 


Massive Doses of Sulfonamides 
in Pneumonia 

It has often been pointed out in the litera- 
ture that the sulfa drugs should be employed 
in reasonably large dosage in order to do 
any good. The usual initial dosage is 4 grams 
(60 grains) , followed by one-gram (15 grain) 
doses every four hours. 
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Kenney, writing in the Rhode Island Medi- 
cal Journal, March, 1943, suggests that in 
pneumonia an even larger dosage should be 
employed. 

He employs sulfadiazine in dosages as 
high as 250 grains or more the first day, 
with a correspondingly high dosage the sec- 
ond day. The total amount of the drug ad- 
ministered is similar to that usually employed, 
but it is administered more rapidly. In the 
cases thus far observed by the author, side 
reactions have not occurred with great fre- 
quency. This does not mean, however, that 
the usual precautions are to be avoided. 


Vitamin Factor Used in 
Obstetric Analgesia 

In a preliminary report on the use of nico- 
tinic acid amide as an adjunct in obstetric 
analgesia, Perdue, of Miami, believes that 
this vitamin component may be. of value in 
decreasing the infant’s distress following 
labor. 

The basis for its use is the well-known fact 


that it is an essential factor for the utilization 
of oxygen by the tissues. Also, it is perhaps 
harmless if administered in reasonably high 
dosages. 

In the small series of cases thus far studied, 
it appears that when niacin amide is em- 
ployed there is less maternal restlessness and 
considerably fewer babies are likely to require 
resuscitation. 


Medical Aid for the Wounded 
of China 


The American Red Cross has just given 
$50,000 to the Chinese Red Cross to facilitate 
and assist its war relief operations. The 
money will be used—not for purchase of sup- 
plies—but to make possible the distribution 
of those already donated and frequently im- 
peded in delivery because of transport con- 
ditions. 

Since the Japanese invasion of China began 
in 1937, relief supplies valued at more than 
$5,000,000 have been shipped, says American 
Red Cross Chairman Norman H. Davis. 
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When the nurse seals a necklace 
or bracelet of Deknatel Name- 
On-Beads on the baby at birth 
all chance of a mix-up vanishes. 
Made in U.S.A., these attractive 
y sanitary identification beads carry 

the baby surname indestructibly. Not 
affected by washing or sterilizing, and 


cannot be accidentally displaced. J. A. 
Deknatel & Son, Queens Village, (L.I.) N.Y. 


-THE ORIGINAL 


‘‘NAME-ON” BEADS 
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PRESCRIPTION PAD 





Notes on new pharmaceuticals, new drugs, new 
methods. A page for the hospital pharmacist. 





Sulfathiazole for Minor Wounds 

The effectiveness of sulfa drugs in control- 
ling infection is no news to hospitals, which 
were leaders in proving the value of sulfona- 
mide drugs in wound care. But application 
of sulfathiazole to the famous Curity Handi- 
Tape line is news—the first instant bandage 
with sulfathiazole, for small cuts, blisters and 
abrasions. 

The Curity Research Laboratories have suc- 
cessfully impregnated sulfathiazole into the 
gauze pad of the familiar Handi-Tape by a 
unique process. The sulfathiazole remains 
combined with the gauze and is released only 
on contact with the moist wound surface. The 
entire dressing is sterilized after packaging 
and retains indefinitely its bacteriostatic 
power. 

Made with Bauer & Black’s famous Wet- 
Pruf adhesive and non-raveling gauze, the 
Curity Sulfa-thia-zole Handi-Tape is ready for 
instant use in the outpatient department. 

For hospital and professional use, the dress- 
ing is packed in boxes of 100. Sizes available 
are medium (1” x 33g”) and small (34” x 
3”). All Curity Sulfa-thia-zole Handi-Tapes 
are readily identifiable by the yellow gauze 


pad. 


e e 
New Dysmenorrhea Treatment 

A new development in the medical manage- 
ment of primary dysmenorrhea has been an- 
nounced to the medical profession by the 
Wm. S. Merrell Company, pioneer American 
pharmaceutical house. The new product called 
Nethacetin combines a recently synthesized 
antispasmodic agent with established analgesic 
drugs, thereby controlling uterine spasm and 
relieving the pain associated with dsymen- 
orrhea. 

The antispasmodic agent in Nethacetin is 
an original development of the Merrell Re- 
search Laboratories — methylethylaminophe- 
nylpropanol (Nethamine brand) hydrochlo- 
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ride. Pharmacological studies have shown 
that it increases the tone of uterine muscle 
tissue while diminishing or abolishing indi- 
vidual contractions. It is said to be superior 
to ephedrine in this respect, and also in that 
its pressor action and stimulating effect upon 
the central nervous system are very slight as 
compared with ephedrine, thus having consid- 
erably less tendency to produce sleeplessness 
and nervousness. 

A controlled clinical study of Nethacetin 
has shown it to be 85% effective in relieving 
symptoms of dysmenorrhea. Three tablets 
are usually sufficient for each period. It is 
also useful in treatifig respiratory allergies, 
colds and rhinitis. 


Salvage Ampule Files 

Taking the initiative in a campaign to 
conserve steel ampule files, Schering Corpo- 
ration is enlisting the cooperation of physi- 
cians and pharmacists throughout the country. 

The two tons of steel used each month in 
the manufacture of the ampule files have been 
directed to war production, and the existing 
supply of these files must therefore last for 
the duration. This should not cause undue 
concern, however, for many files lying about 
unused in physicians’ cabinets are in excel- 
lent condition and can be put to good use in 
the future. 


To be certain that there are sufficient files 
for the future needs of the medical profes- 
sion, Schering Corporation is requesting phy- 
sicians to send in their excess supply of files 
to pharmacists and dealers in a special enve- 
lope being provided currently by the phar- 
maceutical manufacturer. Files returned to 
Schering Corporation will be tested and sort- 
ed. Those in good condition will be redis- 
tributed to physicians as the necessity arises. 
Files which can no longer cut satisfactorily 
will be contributed to the national scrap metal 
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salvage drive. Judging from the great weight 
of steel used for the manufacture of files in 
the past several years, a not inconsiderable 
quantity of metal, which is at present idle, 
should be secured by the government. 

One may look upon this campaign as a type 
of voluntary rationing, for its success depends 
upon the efforts made by the individual phy- 
sician to clean out his cabinets, bag, etc., and 
return the files. 

Since ampule files are made of high grade 
steel and each one can be used for opening 
forty or fifty ampules, physicians will do well 
to retain only a few for their immediate re- 
quirements and to turn in the remainder. 


Anticoagulant 

There are two types of uses for an effective 
anticoagulant: they may be employed in ren- 
dering the blood of the donor noncoagulable 
for direct or indirect blood transfusion and 
for use in the prevention of thrombosis and 
lessening the danger of embolism. 


DEAD BACTERIA 
Tver MUATIPL 


Pharmaceutical Division 


WLLACE & THERVAN PRODUCTS, INC. 


Belleville. N. J. 
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Heparin (Upjohn) meets the requirements 
for both uses. It is a sterile, standardized 
preparation of the physiological anticoagulant 
obtained from animal tissues, dissolved in iso- 
tonic salt solution. 

Each cc. contains 1,000 units. One unit is 
equivalent to the “Toronto unit” which is 
defined as the anticoagulant activity possessed 
by 0.01 mg. of the pure crystalline barium 
salt of heparin. This standardization assures 
accuracy of dosage. 

Heparin (Upjohn) is administered intra- 
venously in doses of 5 cc. given five times 
daily, or by the continuous drip method. This 
involves the use of 5% dextrose or physio- 
logical saline solution, to which has been 
added 10 to 20 cc. of heparin (10,000 to 
20,000 units or 100 to 200 mg.) per 1,000 
cc. The rate of flow into the vein (20 to 25 
drops per minute) is governed by the effect 
produced on the clotting time of the patient’s 
blood. 

Heparin (Upjohn) is supplied in 10 ce. 
vials. 
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PERSONALLY SPEAKING... 





ASHER, Dr. J. O.—New medical supt. of 
Western Oklahoma Charity hospital, Clinton. 

BEHRENDT, A. JamMes—Appointed assistant 
administrator of Evangelical hospital, Chi- 
cago (See McDavid). 

BERRYMAN, GEORGE—Now business man- 
ager of Washington County Memorial hos- 
pital, Bartlesville, Okla. 

Brack, Dr. THomas H.—Now head of 
Western Oklahoma Tuberculosis sanatorium, 
Clinton, Okla. 

Brack, Marion V.—Now head of King’s 
Daughters’ hospital, Staunton, Va. 

BOHNENKAMP, FRrANcEs M.—Now acting 
administrator of Two Rivers (Wis.) Munici- 
pal hospital (See McMasters) . 

BREWER, FRANK D.—Manager of the Vet- 
erans Administration facility, Legion, Tex. 

BrITTINGHAM, A. H.—Former head of Stet- 
son hospital, Philadelphia, Pa., is now head 
of Northeastern hospital, Philadelphia. 

Ciark, Mrs. Litiian L.—Resigned as busi- 
ness manager of Washington County Memo- 
rial hospital, Bartlesville, Okla. 

Dunnam, Mrs. Anna T.—New head of 
Northern Oklahoma hospital, Enid (See 
Lounsbury). 

GiLL, Joun W.—Resigned a bank position 
to take over superintendency of Vicksburg 
(Miss.) sanitarium. 

GoopLor, Henry L.—Supt. of Dixie hos- 
pital, Hampton, Va., resigned. 

Graves, Ropert—Acting supt. of Grant 
hospital, Chicago, is now administrator. 

Hay, Vircinta S.—Manager of Jim Smith 
Memorial hospital and Crockett clinic, Crock- 
ett, Tex. 

Hanson, Paut R.—Supt. of Iowa Lutheran 
hospital, Des Moines, has taken leave of ab- 
sence to enter the army (See Hendrickson). 

HENDRICKSON, CLARA—Now acting as supt. 
of Iowa Lutheran Hospital, Des Moines (See 
Hanson). 

HicusmitH, Ricuarp A.—Recently ap- 
pointed assistant administrator of Evanston 
(Ill.) hospital, is now in army service. 
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JoHunson, RutH—Now supt. of Woodstock 
(Ill.) Public hospital. 

KENERSON, Davip R.—Has taken over ad- 
ministration of Clearfield (Pa.) hospital. He 
was formerly fellow in hospital administra- 
tion. 

KvVENVOLD, MyrTLE—Is now administrator 
of Waseca (Minn.) Memorial hospital. She 
was formerly assistant head of Itasca County 
hospital, Grand Rapids, Minn. 

Lounsbury, L. L.—Resigned as head of 
Northern Oklahoma hospital, Enid (See Dun- 
nam). 

LuNNEY, ANNE—Now head of Southside 
Community hospital, Farmville, Va. (See 
Piper). 

Lutes, J. DEewey—Former supt. of Presby- 
terian hospital, Chicago, newly appointed head 
of Suburban hospital, Bethesda, Md., a new 
institution, to open Aug. 15. 

Lutz, Mrs. DoLores—Appointed head of 
Gibson General hospital, Princeton, Ind. (See 
Martin). 

Martin, Mrs. Lutu F.—Head of Gibson 
General hospital, Princeton, Ind., resigned to 
become head of the dietary department, 
Broward General hospital, Fort Lauderdale, 
Florida. 

McDavip, RiLtEY—Former assistant admin- 
instrator of Evangelical hospital, Chicago, has 
entered naval service (See Behrendt). 

McMasters, DorotHy H.—Resigned as 
head of Two Rivers (Wis.) Municipal hospi- 
tal (See Bohnenkamp). 

NesBy, GENEVIEVE L.—Has been appointed 
to take over superintendency of Perth Amboy 
(N. J.) General hospital. 

Peck, Ciara B.—Retired as head of House 
of Mercy hospital, Pittsfield, Mass. 

Piper, CHARLOTTE S.—Resigned as supt. 
of Southside Community hospital, Farmville, 
Va. (See Lunney). 

Pruett, Mrs. O. A.—Now head of Henry- 
etta (Okla.) hospital. 

SALKIN, Davip>—Appointed head of Hope- 
mont (W. Va.) sanitarium. He was formerly 
acting supt. 

SauNDERS, Dr. JouHN R.—Assistant head of 
the State hospital, Morgantown, N. C., is now 
supt. (See Watkins). 

SmitH, Dr. LawrRENCE—Former assistant 
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head of State hospital, Rusk, Tex., is now 
supt. of that institution. 

STAGNER, Mrs. VirGINIA FRALY—Now supt. 
of Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Memorial hospital, 
San Marcos, Tex. 

TAGGART, AFFIE B.—Now heads Kahn Me- 
morial hospital, Marshall, Tex. 

Wess, Lewis—Resigned as supt. of St. 
Luke’s hospital, Newburgh, N. Y., which he 
has headed for a number of years (See Willm- 
sen). 

Wexsu, M. M.—Resigned as head of Baton 
Rouge (La.) General hospital. 

WILLMSEN, Cart—Named successor of 
Lewis Webb as head of St. Luke’s hospital, 
Newburgh, N. Y. He is a local hotel man. 
(See Webb). 

Wricut, C. B.—Resigned as head of Knight 
hospital, Wewoka, Okla. 


Deaths 

Bishop, Dr. Witt1am Howes—Chief sur- 
geon of the base hospital at Orleans, France, 
in the first World War, died March 9 in New 
York City. 

Exton, Dr. WILL1AM Gustav—Pathologist 
and urologist, director of the Prudential Life 
Insurance Company laboratories in Newark, 
N. J., for the past 29 years, died March 11 
of pneumonia. Aged 67. 

Succars, Harotp J.—Died in London 
March 9, aged 65. He was the last of four 
English x-ray pioneers who sacrificed them- 
selves for mankind. 

Watkins, Dr. F. B.—Supt. of the State 
hospital, Morgantown ,N. C., died March 8. 


Aged 65. (See Saunders). 


OCD Adopts Radio Communication 
System 

The Office of Civilian Defense has an- 
nounced a new emergency communication 
system which should be a great aid to medical 
and hospital service in the event of air raids. 

The new device is a two-way radio system, 
which would eliminate the need for telephone 
chain calling, and function for a maximum 
communicating range of about 10 miles. 

The system has several specific advantages, 
permitting the reaching of many points simul- 
taneously, allowing all sets to listen in at the 
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same time, and it is practically impossible to 
put it out of action, since radio needs no wire 
or cable. 

By this method, it is possible to know dur- 
ing a raid just what beds are available, what 
operating rooms are free in the casualty re- 
ceiving hospitals, and to direct casualties 
accordingly. If telephones go out, the control 
center can still keep a complete picture of the 
hospital situation, and ambulances can be 
loaded and dispatched effectively because the 
center is in communication both with hospitals 
and incident officers. Mobile medical teams 
can be directed from point to point without 
returning to their bases. 


The Laboratory—Overworked? 

A striking development in medicine has 
been the phenomenal expansion of the use 
of the laboratory. So much can be done by 
this facility that it now receives an unfair 
share of the diagnostic burden, complains a 
recent editorial in the New England Journal 
of Medicine. 

All too often laboratory studies are de- 
manded without regard to the clinical condi- 
tion of the patient, and without a clear idea 
of what positive information may be obtained 
and what the limitation of the tests are, points 
out this article. 


Much laboratory work 
that is useful under a 
certain set of circum- 
stances is valueless or of 
only academic interest 
under others, and it is 
worth while for the phy- 
sician to check over his 
written orders from time 
to time to make sure he 
gets really significant and useful information 
from the laboratory. For instance—where 
once pneumococcal typing was of great im- 
portance as an emergency procedure, now 
with widespread use of the sulfonamides, typ- 
ing is unnecessary except in cases in which 
serum therapy is also used. 





Laboratories have lost pathologists and 
technicians, and a curtailment of ther work is 
inevitable these days. Under such circum- 
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stances—while a complete blood count is of 
some interest in every patient seen, unless 
there is clinical indication to the contrary, a 
hemoglobin determination is all that is really 
necessary, contends this article. If that is 
abnormal, this test can serve as a starting 
point. Similarly, a serologic test for syphilis 
is desirable for every patient, but there is 
rarely need for this request to be accompanied 
by one for gonococcal complement fixation, 
and typhoid, paratyphoid and undulant fever 
agglutination. 


Another waste, continues the article, is per- 
formance of scattered tests at frequent inter- 
vals. Many tests are not of emergency nature, 
and it conserves personnel and material if 
several such tests can be done at the same 
time, even though it entails two or three days’ 
delay. In this group fall such tests as deter- 
mination of blood calcium and phosphorus, 


blood cholesterol and of serum phosphatase. 


The tissue pathologist too, might well con- 
sider whether the lengthy microscopic de- 
scriptions that take his time to dictate, the 
secretary's time to typewrite, and the surgeon’s 
time to read are really worth the effort, and 
give enough additional information to justify 
their retention in place of the microscopic di- 
agnosis alone. 

All too often, these days, it is difficult to 
get adequate laboratory work done for the 
patient outside the hospital, and it is almost 
impossible for the physician to have a tech- 
nician in his own office. It might be well 
worth while, concludes the author, for all 
hospital administrators to consider mak- 
ing available their laboratory facilities, so 
far as possible without impairing efficiency, 
to those practitioners who need data the lab- 
oratory can supply. 





The Architectural Eye Looks at Hospitals 


Personal prejudices abound in politics and 
religion; they invade likewise the field of 
hospital planning, declares Addison Erdman, 
New York architect. To make this point, he 
notes one hospital in which three different 
types of operating room lights were in use to 
satisfy the requirements of different sur- 
geons. 

After completing a survey of more than 80 
institutions recently, Mr. Erdman reported to 
the American Institute of Architects some 
trends noted. 


One is a tendency to reduce the size of 
wards. Another is a new development for 
screening beds in which the dividing parti- 
tions are seven feet high, of masonry with 
terrazzo bases and glazed upper sections. 
White tile is no longer in first place for 
wainscots. Humidity control seems to be the 
recognized safeguard against operating room 
explosions. (The answer appears to be in a 
real air-conditioning unit similar to that in 
operating rooms at Mount Sinai hospital, 
New York, he comments). 

In all hospitals throughout the country, the 
main criticism of corridors is the lack of 
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wall protection against damage from carts 
and wheelchairs. Structural tile wainscots are 
the best form of protection, and where there 
are long unbroken walls, the expense does not 
run unreasonably high. 


Another point remarked on is the large 
number of private baths for which the need 
is negligible. Alternative in some instances: 
a connecting bath between two rooms, with 
correlated latches similar to hardware on 
French pullman cars. 

In the trend toward centralization of de- 
sign, the architectural eye sees many good 
points, three main pitfalls. 

Pitfall 1: Carrying centralization so far 
beyond reason that it becomes a source of 
trouble rather than a benefit. When large 
institutions have groups of buildings for pa- 
tients, with one main central structure hous- 
ing all treatments, it may be considered 
efficient from the administrative point’ of view, 
but it relegates the patient’s comfort to sec- 
ondary importance. He must be wheeled 
great distances and taken up and down ele- 
vators, with waits in corridors and lobbies. 


However, centralization within each service, 
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or of services related to each other, is of 
benefit to both staff and patients, eliminating 
a great deal of long-distance hauling, this 
architect points out. The only disadvantage: 
The professional staff have to do the traveling 
to visit their patients. 

Pitfall 2: Extension of centralization be- 
yond the ability of available personnel. This 
pertains to small hospitals in outlying dis- 
tricts where skilled help is scarce. In such 
hospitals, high pressure steam, electric gen- 
erators, central refrigeration and sterilization 
and air conditioning plants overtax the ability 
of the engineer and his assistants. In such 
localities, the architect should strive even 
more than usual to simplify all procedures 
and reduce all complex problems to their 
simplest terms. Furthermore. no complicated 
apparatus should be installed in communities 
where the manufacturers’ maintenance crews 





Your Hospital 
Is No Place For 
FILTHY ROACHES 


These pests crawl about 
tn surgical disposal, gar- 
bage etc., eat and taint 
food supplies with their 
sickening odor, gnaw holes 
in blankets, woolens, drap- 
eries, robes, linens, file 
records etc. They invade 
kitchens, supply lockers 
and the rooms of your 
patients. You must wage 
war on them at all times. 
Use Gator Roach Hives for 
100% efficiency. Bait of 
one Hive has about the 
same killing power as a 
pint of spray or a pound 
of powder—lasts six to 
twelve times longer; pre- 
sents no mess, no odor 
and can be kept out of 
sight. These Hives may be 


four hours a day for 
months at a time, thus 
killing Roaches, Waterbugs, 
Silverfish and Crickets by 
the thousands and keeping 
premises free of new com- 
ers. Proven by fifteen years 
of world wide use in big- 
gest hospitals, public 
buildings, restaurants, 
Army and Navy ete. 
Nothing to mix. Ready 
for instant use. Available 
from Wholesale Druggists. 
If yours has none, order 
direct. Trial Package of 
36 hives $2.80 postpaid. 
De Soto Chemical Co., 
Arcadia, Fla. Further de- 


tails on request. 
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PRACTICES — hospitals — furnished — and sold—Locations 
for doctors and dentists. Write for your wants. F. V. 
Kniest, 15837 So. 29th, Omaha, Nebraska. Estab. 1904. 





You will immediately sense and 
enjoy its old hospitable atmos- 
phere which has marked this os 
a truly fine modern hotel. Located 
within a five-minute ride to every- 
thing worthwhile, and yet far 
away from disturbing city noises. 


600 ROOM with bath $3.00 up 


COMFORTABLY AIR-CONDITIONED 
lounge and Restaurants 
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used in every part of the 
building—keeping the kill- 
ing bait available twenty- 


DE SOTO CHEMICAL CO. 
ARCADIA, FLA. 


GATOR ROACH HIVES 


ZATEX 
Safety PATCHES 


The Professionally 
Approved and Accepted 
Repair for Gloves and 
all Sundry Rubber Goods 


The practical and economical advantages 
of repairing hospital rubber goods are 
now greatly accentuated by war necessity. 
Zatex Patches provide the easy, depend- 
able means to make these repairs quickly. 
They are already prepared in proper sizes 
and shapes—self-cementing. 


Try a package—only $1.00. 











* Ask Your Supply House, today 


THE E-Z PATCH COMPANY 
AKRON, OHIO 
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are not available in case there is trouble. 

Pitfall 3: To provide smooth functioning 
of centralization, each service should be so 
arranged that it can be reached from a cen- 
tral point of entrance, and in no case should 
trafic go through one service to reach an- 
other. Large waiting spaces and _ lobbies 
should be provided at elevators and at en- 
trances to treatment rooms, because central- 
ization causes a definite trend toward longer 
waiting. To take care of increased elevator 
service they should be grouped at least in 
pairs so if one breaks down, there will still 
be a car in use. 

Very little has been done in sound-absorbing 
materials for wards. Acoustic plaster, al- 
though “not the most efficient material for 
sound absorption” was recommended as 
somewhat cheaper than hard plaster, and de- 
cidedly better than no acoustic treatment 
at all. 

The new hospital for Chronic Diseases, 
Welfare Island, New York City, was cited as 
having the best solution for ward lighting. 
Lights are recessed in the ceiling with “egg 
crate” louvers which prevent the light from 
shining into the patients’ eyes. In the same 
hospital there is a hooded lighting reflector 
built on the wall or partition over the head 
of each bed, providing each patient with a 
bed light that will not disturb his neighbors. 


Tale from Evansville 

When the rampaging Ohio river recently 
flooded some farm land around Evansville, 
Indiana, an elderly farm woman was injured 
while moving furniture to the safety of the 
second floor. Getting the patient to Evans- 
ville’s Deaconess hospital provided a compli- 
cated train of events, relates the Evansville 
Press. 

Shortly after her accident, the flood began 
in earnest and the house was surrounded on 
all sides. Her brother set out by boat for help. 
By the next day, the Red Cross learned of 
her predicament, and dispatched a coast guard 
reserve cruiser and a surf boat. 

It took both to make the rescue, for the 
cruiser was grounded, and couldn’t be pried 
off the rocks by all the best efforts of the 
coxswain, an outboard motor, or a line to the 
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shore. The surf boat finally managed to take 
off, but not before the cruiser damaged its 
propeller, the surfboat sheared off a pin, and 
the cruiser developed a fouled gas line. Taking 
turns at towing, the boats limpingly put about 
and eventually got to shore. 

After such tribulations, the patient offered 
a grievance: “My first ride in a big boat and 
I didn’t get to see the water.” 

By the way, speaking of Deaconess hospital 
(Albert G. Hahn’s institution, as you know) 
we note that it has just received a federal 
grant of $251,000 for a 45-bed hospital unit 
and a 50-bed nurse’s residence . . . all this 
subject to obtaining effective priorities on ma- 
terials, according to the Bulletin of the Illinois 
Hospital Association. 


Discretion! 
Lady if you see me lying 
On the ground I may be dying. 
Let my gore run—bright and free 
Don’t attempt to bandage me. 
While there’s life, there’s hope—so Pet 
Don’t apply a tourniquet. 
Do not give for my salvation 
Artificial respiration. 
Do not stretch my bones or joints, 
Do not press my pressure points. 
If queer symptoms you should see 
Don’t experiment on me! 
If I’m suffering from shock 
Take a walk around the block. 
If you must be busy, pray, 
Help to keep the crowd away. 
So whatever my condition, 
Phone at once for a physician. 
Let me lie, I'll take a chance 
Waiting for an ambulance. 
From First Aid, I beg release, 
Lady, let me die in peace. 
—Anonymous. 
e td 
Wartime Enlistment of 
Medicos Lags 
Enrollment of medical officers for the armed 
forces is lagging again because young phy- 
sicians in the large cities, particularly on the 
eastern seaboard, are not volunteering for 
duty, says the March 27 issue of the A.M.A. 


Journal. 
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The rural areas have contributed in many 
instances beyond their assigned quotas, while 
New York, Brooklyn, Boston, and some of 
the larger communities in Connecticut, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania and California have 
failed even to approximate their quotas. 

It is estimated that 6.000 doctors must be 
drawn from the civilian population this year, 
according to the Procurement and Assign- 


ment Service. 
e e 


Such Is Fame 


If—all unheralded and unsung—some 
heroes of yesteryear were to appear before the 
medical examiners for the armed forces, the 
chances are they’d never get a chance to re- 
peat their exploits. 

For many of them, accomplishment may 
have been compensatory for some defect, for, 
as pointed out by R. Cadwallader in the 
Journal of the A.M.A., here’s how some of 
them “line up” in the cold light of print: 


Moses—Over age, eighty when he took com- 
mand. 

Saul—Insane. 

Alexander—Inebriety and temper. 

Charlemagne—Over age in last campaign. 

Mohammed—Catalepsy. 

Djengis Khan—Paranoia. 

Richard 11]—Hunchback. 

William of Orange—Chronic asthma, “an 
asthmatic skeleton.” 

Oliver Cromwell—Precancer of skin. 

Charles 1I—Tuberculosis. 

Frederick the Great—Kyphosis and suicide 
obsession. 

Duke of Wellington—Under weight. 

Marshall Blucher—Over age, was 73 at Water- 
loo. 

Julius Caeser—Epilepsy. 

Napoleon Bonaparte—Chronic stomach ulcer 
and under size. 

George Washington—No opposing molars. 

Columbus—Over age last voyages. 

Garibaldi—Over age in Franco-Prussian war. 

General Shafter—Over weight and unable to 
ride a horse. 

Ulysses S. Grant—Inebriety. once forced to 
resign for same. 

W. T. Sherman—Nervous, thought insane by 
some. 
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Mike Lawler—Over weight, hero of assault 
at Vicksburg. 

Stonewall Jackson—Paralysis of hand from 
gun shot. 

General Hancock—Gun shot of leg, later am- 
putated. 

Philip Kearney—Lost arm in Mexican war— 
in Civil War. 

Benjamin Butler—Nearly blind in one eye. 

Kaiser William—Birth palsy and atrophy one 
arm. 

Sergt. York—Conscientious objector. 

Joseph Wheeler—Over age at Spanish-Amer- 
ican war. 

Abraham Lincoln—Disproportion of weight 
and height. 

Horatio Nelson—Loss of one arm and an eye. 

e e 

How the Red Cross Started 

The International Red Cross owes its in- 
ception to a book published by a young 
Swiss philanthropist, Henri Dunant, after he 
visited the battlefield of Solferino in 1859 
during the Franco-Austrian war. The suffer- 
ing he saw and described aroused so much 
feeling that nine nations adopted the articles 
at the Geneva convention of 1864, which re- 
sulted in the International organization. The 
basic principles of the Red Cross were simple 
but revolutionary. They provided that sick 
and wounded men be cared for regardless of 
their nationality, and that hospitals, ambu- 
lances and medical personnel should be safe 
from attack. a 
Appointed: New Army Nurse 
Corps Supt. 

Lieut. Col. Florence A. Blanchfield has been 
appointed supt. of the army nurse corps to 
succeed Mrs. Julia O. Flikke. who retires 
May 31. oe 
HERE ARE YOUR ANSWERS 

(See Page 21) 


1. Six hospitals. 

2. St. Luke’s, of Chicago. 

3. Oliver Wendell Holmes. 

4. George Washington. The post was created 
April 7, 1777, by the Second Continental Con- 
gress, and the holder charged with buying, pre- 
paring and distributing medicines and medical 
supplies. 

5. The University of Michigan, starting May 10. 

6. 275,000 nurses. 
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HOW to doit... 


WHERE to get it 





equipment and products, listed below, will be forwarded promptly 


ly Without cost to you any of the literature, or details on the new 


by a reliable manufacturer. This information is practical for your 
hospital. Order by number and address this magazine, 43 East 
Ohio Street, Room 1016, Chicago, II]. 








No. 121. Nox-Odor. A new non-chemical ma- 
terial with neutral and harmless properties 
has just been developed which, when placed in 
the refrigerator or food storage room, absorbs 
all odors. Prevents contamination. Absorbs 
excess moisture, therefore cuts defrosting labor 
of cleaning. Very inexpensive in that it lasts 
indefinitely. Never necessary to replace as 
long as periodic drying keeps it at peak effi- 
ciency. Send for details. 





No. 67. Door Silencer. The new 
“First Line” felt door silencer to 

take the place of the rubber si- 
lencer for the duration, is now 

on the market. It fits all 
types of doors. This silencer 

is 3/16” thick made of a 
felt that permits slam- 
ming and banging of 
doors, but eliminates 
all noise and at the 
same time neutraliz- 
es rattles and vibra- 
tions. It’s inconspic- 
uous, slips easily 
over the door knob. Ideai for patients’ rooms, 
in fact all doors in the hospital. 














No. 214. Oxequip—Oxygen Therapy. A 32- 
page book, fully illustrated describing every 
type of respiratory equipment and inhalator 
therapy apparatus (i.e., oxygen tents, insuffla- 
tion units, humidifiers, nasal catheters, masks 
and resuscitator-inhalator-aspirator machines 
and parts) will be sent you upon request. The 
literature also describes in detail the com- 
pany’s improved method of supplying oxygen 
and anesthetic gases to a number of locations 
from one centralized point, with an absolute 
minimum of equipment, thus reducing service 
costs to a mere fraction of the expense of 
supplying gas in individual cylinders. 


No. 194. Control of Roaches and Other Insects. 
Gator Roach Hives are Sil open-end fibre 
tubes containing a specially 
made gum that kills roaches, 
silverfish, waterbugs and 
crickets almost instantly. 
Comes prepared, ready to 
use. Nothing to mix. Can be 
used anywhere, with cleanliness, even with 
food supplies. Economical. Literature and 
prices upon request. 
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No. 171. Chemical Sterilization of Surgical 
Instruments. The “cold sterilization” of instru- 
ments is a timely subject, requiring a knowl- 
edge of bacteriology and the effect of chemical 
agents on metals. A well-written and detailed 
bacteriological report on the bactericidal and 
sporicidal qualities of Bard-Parker Formalde- 
hyde Germicide has been prepared by an out- 
standing bacteriologist, and has been published 
in a leading surgical journal. A reprint of the 
article is available. 


No. 195. A New Handle for Old Surgical 


Blades is now on the market under the trade 
name X-Acto, that will use up your old surgical 
blades most effectively for plaster cutting and 
in your occupational therapy department. Fur- 
ther information will be sent you on request. 





No 211. San Pheno V. Here at last is a pow- 
erful disinfectant without a cresol odor; in 
fact, it has a very pleasant odor, makes a clear 
solution in all waters, has a fine soap base; is 
non-irritating and non-corrosive. Can be kept 
on hand over a long period of time, yet retains 
its strength even when exposed to the air. 
Write for sample and literature. 


No. 217. Parenteral Solutions Flask. A new 
parenteral solutions flask is available which af- 
fords an important develop- = 
ment in the closed technic of 
infusion. The flask is perma- 
nently sealed before steri- 
lization and at the time of 
infusion, the flask is never 
opened, nor are there flask 
openings in the closure or 
other breaks in technic 
which might expose the 
fluid to the air, thus pre- 
venting the passing of air 
bubbles through the solu- 
tion. It saves time and 
worry through elimination 
of accessory parts. Can be 
set up in series for contin- 
uous administration. 
(Continued on following 
page) 
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How to Save 


Your Hospital Time and Expense 
= ...use Pioneer QUIXAMS, new 





ical short either-hand examining glove 
Tu- . ° f h doctor, 
WL. One glove — not a pair — fits right or left ge a aaitan. im 


hand snugly, comfortably. Doctor always service. Blue stars on white 
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— only 3 sizes needed. Finest latex stands aa ter each ‘ae in service. Beautiful rayon satin 
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ade No. 21—Size 7x11” each 
al THE PIONEER RUBBER COMPANY No. —— — one 
i i i No. 24—Size 12x18” each ..... 
aad 247 Tiffin Road, Willard, Ohio, U.S.A., New York, Los Angeles | No. 25—Size 15x24” each 
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Schools offering courses in Clinical and 
X-ray Laboratory Technique must be pre- 
pared to place at the disposal of its students 
much in the way of equipment, materials, 
af. texts and other physical assets. Of greater 
importance, however, is the ability of their 
instructors to impart knowledge to the stu- 
dents thoroughly and comprehensively. 


Instructors at the Northwest Institute not 
only have the ability to thoroughly teach 
these highly involved and technical sub- 
jects, but they have 
an unusual back- 
ground of experience 
in this field. This is 
undoubtedly the rea- 
son why technicians 














NOX-ODOR 


Absorbs Food Odors 
in the Refrigerator 


Helps foods retain their natural 
aroma and flavor. Absorbs excess 


trained at Northwest 
Institute find such a 
f ready outlet for their 
' services. 


A catalog describing this 
interesting course of study 





ill emailed on rogues moisture. Cuts defrosting time. Lasts 
| indefinitely! Write for literature! 
lag Rot TAMMS SILICA CO. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 228-HT N. LaSalle St., Chicago, Ill. 
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(Continued from page 44) 


No. 215. Flexible Wood Link Mat. Because of 
the shortage of rubber and other critical ma- 
terials, the recent development—Flexible Wood 
Link Matting—will be good news. Substan- 
tially constructed of wood links, it is light in 
weight, can be rolled or folded and affords 
good drainage. The ends are beveled to re- 
duce danger of 
tripping. Inexpen- 
sive! Comes in 
various sizes. De- 
tailed literature 
available. A spe- 
cial service and 
advisory depart- 
ment has been set 
up to help you in 
conserving your 
present matting. 








No. 30. The Nutrition Yardstick has been de- 
veloped to enable dietitians to calculate the 
food value of a diet rapidly and accurately. It 
may be used to check the diet of any individual 
regardless of sex, age, activity or physical 
condition and is applicable to specialized diets. 
Food value requirements are given for 6 
groups and for various activities and condi- 
tions. A 24-page book which lists 541 foods 
and food combinations together with the 
amounts of the various food essentials which 
each supplies, is included. Approved by the 
Council on Foods and Nutrition of the A.M.A. 
Send for your copy today. 





No. 143. Glove Sterilization Suggestions. The 
most recent material compiled for the benefit 
of operating room supervisors on the care and 
sterilization of surgical gloves. Printed on 
heavy card board suitable for wall hanging. 





No. 216. Aseptic Ophthalets. Approved oph- 
thalmic ointment formulae, each capsule con- 
taining one complete eye application, are pro- 


; ' 


vided in Ophthalets 
“McNeil.” These 
aseptic, soft-elastic 
gelatin, sealed cap- 
sules are easily 
opened, enabling 
the ointment to be 
applied directly 
into the eye. Eco- 
nomical—no loss by 
waste or spoilage. 
Can be readily ster- 
. ilized for use in the 
operating room. Such eye medications as 
atropine, boric acid, mercuric oxide, epine- 
phrine, silver proteinate, etc., are available 
in ophthalet form. Samples of Ophthalets 
Acid Boric (5%) sent on request. 
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No. 212. Either-Hand Rubber Glove. A new 
type either-hand glove has been introduced 
under the trade name “Quixam.” Covers the 
hand only, with 
beaded top end- 
ing at wrist. Fits 
either right or 
left hand com- 
fortably. Saves 
sorting, pairing, 
turning and waste 
of broken pairs. 
Made of pure latex—sheer but tough. Provides 
a practical method of conserving latex by re- 
placing two gloves with one and also by elim- 
inating the gauntlet. Write for details. 





TT 


No. 213. Catalog of Service, 
U. S. and Allied Flags. The op- 
portunity is here for you to 
honor the members of your staff 
who have entered the Service— 
by sending for this new catalog 
and price list of honor rolls, 
Service, United States and Al- 
lied flags of all types and sizes. 
Regalia’s Service flags meet all 
the requirements of the Official 
Service Flag as passed upon by Congress and 
the War Department. The catalog is colorful, 
in that most of the illustrations appear in nat- 
ural color. Actual samples of materials used 
in the flags are also included. It’s free. Send 
for your copy today. 





No. 169. Safety Patches for Rubber Goods. Re- 
pair punctures and snags! Easy to use—takes 
just a minute. Makes gloves, bottles, sheeting, 
etc., last twice as long and cuts replacement 
expense. Samples sent to hospital superintend- 
ents or supervisors on request. 





No. 108. Your Hospital and You. A collection 
of National Hospital Day messages which have 
appeared in leading magazines since 1934 are 
reproduced in a handsome 9 x 14 inch spiral 
bound brochure and will be sent your hospital 
upon request. The foreword contains a message 
written especially for the patient, to help him 
better understand the purpose and the friendly 
efficiency of the modern hospital. 





No. 69. New Water Purifier. A water purifier 
utilizing an exclusive new principle is being 
offered under the name 
“Everpure.” Delivers alarger 
quantity of water with less 
attention and more efficient- 
ly purified than any other 
unit of comparable size and 
cost. Removes_ sediment, 
chlorine, phenols, algae, ob- 
jectionable tastes and odors. 
An ideal source of pure 
water for mixing x-ray film 
processing solutions, diag- 
nostic opaques, for drink- 
ing, etc. Available in two 
full details. 





Write for 


sizes. 
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No. 42. Special Plasma Sedimentation Flask. 
The Cutter Sediflask is designed to yield the 
maximum blood plasma 
by natural sedimenta- 
tion. The Sediflask 
serves a double purpose 
—_first, economical 
preparation of human 
plasma for banking— 
and, second, transfusion 
of whole blood directly 
from the vacuum-sealed 
flask into which it was 
drawn. The Sediflask is 
furnished with an air 
tube and suspension 
bail. Literature describ- 
ing the Sediflask will be 
sent upon request. 








No. 129. Hospital Accounting Procedure. 116 
pages illustrating and describing a complete 
system of hospital accounting forms adaptable 
to the requirements of hospitals of all sizes and 
types or organizations, and conforming to the 
uniform classification of accounts recommended 
by the American Hospital Association. 





No. 75. Blood Plasma Cabinet. Refrigeration | 


is all-important in the new developments in 


storage of human blood plasma. Frozen plasma | 


approaches the 


tute in that it can 
be preserved in- 


deterioration. The 
Stangard—a new 
specially built and 
designed low tem- 
perature 2 in 1 


yt) ull 
eh 
wm 





: net-—is powered 
by a quality compressor of adequate capacity 
to be extremely economical in operation. Spe- 
cial size cabinets available on order. Write for 
further details and price list. 





No. 70. Sulfanilamide (Topical Use). To meet 
the needs of physicians who wish to apply Sul- 
fanilamide directly to certain types of external 
lesion, a convenient half-ounce insufflator tube 
of crystalline sulfanil- 
amide is now avail- 
able. Local implanta- 

tion of crystal- / 
line sulfanilamide 
has been suggest- 
ed in certain types 
of wounds, in- 
cluding fracture 
wounds, and in 
acute and chronic 
osteomyelitis. The KS 
product is supplied 

only upon the pre- 
scription of a physician. 
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ideal blood substi- | 


definitely without | 


freezing and stor- | 
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There is NO 


SUBSTITUTE 
FOR 


DYMIXAL 

















DYMIXAL 


is the original triple-dye treatment re- 


ferred to in the clinical reports of 
Aldrich.* 


It is the only triple-dye treatment that | 
contains Crystal Violet—not to be con- | 
fused with Gentian Violet. (See N.N.R. 
1942, Amer. Med. Assn., pp. 84-85.) 


| This combination of medicinally pure 
Crystal Violet, Brilliant Green and Neu- 
| tral Acriflavine is covered by patent, 

| .and extemporaneous substitute mixtures | 
| of dyes of technical grade may not be 
| expected to give the same clinical re- 
sults. 





Supplied as Powder Dymixal in 6.5 
gm. and 65 gm. bottles; Jelly Dymixal 
in 2 oz. tubes. 


Write for full literature. 





*Aldrich, R. H.: ‘Treatment of Burns with 
a Compound of Aniline Dyes,’” New Eng- 
land j. Med., 217:911 (Dec. 2) 1937. 

Aldrich, R. H.: ‘The Story of Burns” 1941. | 
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TION IN PAYROLL SAV- 
INGS PLANS FOR WAR 
SAVINGS BONDS 
(Members of Armed Forces in- 
cluded, starting August 1942) 
There is more to this chart 
than meets the eye. Not seen, 
but clearly projected into the 
future, is the sales curve of 
tomorrow. Think what $414 
BILLION per year in War 
Bonds, saved through the 
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War Savings Bonds 


JUNE AUG OCT DEC. 9 
* Approximate 
THIS CHART SHOWS Payroll Savings Plan, will buy i 
ESTIMATED PARTICIPA-_ in the way of brand new con- } 


sumer goods tomorrow. 

Here indeed isa solid founda- 
tion for the peacetime business 
that will follow Victory. But 
there is still more to be done. 
As our armed forces continue 
to press the attack in all 
guarters of the globe, as war 
costs mount, so must the rec- 
ord of our savings keep pace. 

Clearly, on charts like this, 
tomorrow’s Victory—and to- 
morrow’s sales curves—atre be- 
ing plotted today. 











This space is a contribution to America’s all-out war effort by 
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ae wouldn’t permit any one to change 


your prescriptions. Be equally insistent 
that no one sends you a substitute when you 
requisition Lysol or Lysol solutions. Demand 
genuine Lysol. Remember, if it isn’t made by 
Lehn & Fink, it isn’t Lysol. 


Why it pays to insist on Lysol 


|. Lysol is effective— phenol coefficient 5. Kills all kinds 
of microbes that are important in disinfection and 
antisepsis. 

2. Lysol is non-specific—effective against ALL types 
of disease-producing vegetative bacteria. (Some other 
disinfectants are specific . . . effective against some 





organisms, less effective or practically ineffective 
against others.) 

3. Lysol is economical—can be diluted 100 to 200 
times and still remain a potent germicide. (In bulk, 
Lysol costs only $1.35 per gallon—when purchased 
in quantities of 50 gallons or more.) 

4. Lysol is harmless to rubber gloves, sheeting. 


5. Lysol helps preserve keen cutting edges of instru- 
ments—when added to 
water in which they are 
boiled (0.5% solution). 
Prevents corrosion. 

6. Lysol is efficient in 
presence of organic mat- 
ter—i.e., blood, pus, 
dirt, mucus, ete. 


BUY LYSOL IN BULK 








HOW TO ORDER LYSOL IN BULK 


The sale of Lysol in bulk for institutional purposes is restricted to 





SURGICAL SELLING COMPANY 
139 Forrest Avenue, N. E. 
Atlanta, Ga. 


the following hospital supply organizations: m 


AMERICAN HOSPITAL SUPPLY CORP. 
1086 Merchandise Mart, Chicago, III. 


« 
e STONE HALL CO. 
1738 Wynkoop St., Denver, Colo. 


e 
STRIEBY & BARTON, LTD. 
912% E. Third St., Los Angeles, Calif. 


ECKHARDT PHYSICIANS & SURGEONS 
SUPPLY COMPANY 
Littlefield Building, Austin, Tex. 


JAMISON SEMPLE COMPANY 
419 Fourth Ave., New York 


Address inquiries regarding orders, 
shipments. ete., to any of the fore- 
going distributors or direct to 
LEHN & FINK PRODUCTS CORP. 
Hosp. Dept. H.T.B.-443 
Bloomfield, N. J., U. S. A. 


Copr. 1942, by Lehn & Fink Products Co 














AFTER TWENTY YEARS 


ILetiIn (INsuLry, LiLty) has passed its twentieth milestone 
of satisfactory performance as a therapeutic agent. It was 
first offered to the medical profession in 1923. Acclaimed by 
physician and patient alike, its value in the management of 
diabetes long has been established. [letin (Insulin, Lilly) in 
its various strengths and package sizes, together with its 
modifications, should be available in every hospital pharmacy 


and prescription room. 


ELI LILLY AND COMPANY, INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA, U.S.A. 


— 


THE FIRST INSULIN COMMERCIALLY AVAILABLE IN THE UNITED STATES 





